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Master Craftsmen and 
Modern Technology 


Formula for 
SUPERIOR SEATING 


Master craftsmen, often in the third generation of Southern Desk 
service, still make the major contribution to excellence of our finish- 
ed product. And we add new dimensions to their skill with modern 
machinery and latest production methods. This formula has been 
our guide in production of seating for more than 10,000 churches 
across the land. For brochure showing installations in color and pro- 


duction details, write to Dept. CM01, Southern Desk, Hickory. 


Chestnut Street Methodist Church 

Lumberton, N. C. 

Architect: Charles N. Robinson, A..A., C.A.G.A, 
Lancaster, S. C. 





Southern 
Desk 
Company 


Member Hickory, North Carolina 


A DIVISION OF DREXEL ENTERPRISES, INC. 
CHURCH FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 





“Our fuel bills have 


decreased about 30%” 


says Rev. Paul R. Price, Pastor, 
Dalton-Burton City, Ohio Methodist Church 


“One feature of SelecTemp is our ability to use only one room or one part of Heating units conserve space. Heaters, 
the church, without heating the remainder of the building. Our fuel bills have only 18 inches high, are recessed into walls 
decreased about 30%, even though we installed a boiler with a capacity about and require no floor space. 


double our present requirements, anticipating our future heating needs.” Easily installed in new or existing struc- 
tures. The central heat source is a com- 


; pact, gas or oil fired, low pressure boiler. 
Can your church benefit from these SelecTemp advantages? Seonns te distdibeited So sents anine thanaah 


Low operatin t. Many SelecTemp T t tomatically adjusted. | *™all heat-conserving and space-saving 
a be : P Se ee ee copper pipes and tubes. Units warm, filter 


users report similar savings. Complete Heat output of SelecTemp room unit : wegen toe - * : 
temperature control of each room, with varies with amount of warmth gener- and force-circulate the air. A thermostat 
- tee ’ ~ in each unit regulates both the tempera- 
resulting elimination of fuel waste due ated by people in the room. ture and volume of the air, according to 
rheati i . ; : » ste ; 
to overheating, contributes to these poised heat. No more hot or cold 00m needs. Fans and thermostats are 


savings. : ios iri 
& spots. Each room or area receives bal- non-electric; no wiring needed. Older 
anced heat, regardless of sunny or cold type steam systems can readily be con- 
ind id & y verted to SelecTemp heating. 
Of Windy Ses. If you are planning to build, enlarge or 


heated, individually, whenever they are Quick pickup. Unused rooms can modernize your church or church build- 
ing, please mail coupon for complete 


veni w . i ; | 
a crmntgy wwe No uicly fe brought up fo comfortable (ail on SelecTemp heating, No onto 
. pe oo ee obligation, of course. 


Heat only the rooms in use. A study 
or several meeting rooms can be quickly 


IRON FIREMAN 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3190 W. St., Cleveland 11, O 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING ' (In Canada, 80 Ward - ause 106th St., Clevelan hio 
© Send literature on Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating system 
© Arrange for demonstration of SelecTemp unit in actual operation in my office 


wu 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 
MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 


__ State or Prov.— 
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Each piece of Endicott-Quality furniture 
must earn the right to carry this symbol of 
creative designing, skilled production and 
dedicated service to the Nation's churches, 


WHEN A FEW,DOLLARS LESS... 





BECOME A WHOLE LOT MORE! 


his is often the painful lesson 

of those who buy church pews 

and furniture on price alone. 
Regretfully, they have found that 
often a few dollars less today be- 
come a whole lot more in just a few 
short years! 

Actually, although church pews 
are one of the most noticeable and 
serviceable items in your church, 
they account for only a small per- 
centage of the total cost of your 
church building. 

In the long run—and that’s the 
only way to consider church furni- 
ture—YOU SAVE NOTHING IN THE 
PURCHASE OF INFERIOR PEWS WHEN 
MAINTENANCE EASE, DURABILITY, 
LONG-TERM BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
ARE CONSIDERED. 

When your committee, board, or 
congregation is tempted to take the 
cheapest furniture, we suggest the 
following . . . 


1 Take a long, second look at 

* Endicott-Quality. Compare 
and scrutinize the design, the finish, 
construction and comfort features, 
the minute attention to quality 
details, 


Ask to see an actual installa- 

* tion. That's the real test. Talk 

with or contact people who are en- 

joying Endicott furniture in their 
church. 


3 Remember, nothing should be 
* selected with greater care than 
church furniture—it’s “‘the second 
most important thing” in your 
church. Your investment in Endi- 
cott-Quality furniture will provide 
years of satisfying service and en- 
joyment ...for generations tocome ! 
WHEN IT COMES TO CHURCH PEWS 
AND FURNITURE, THE TRULY WISE 
BUYER CHOOSES WITH THE FUTURE 
IN MIND! 


In church furniture, VALUE .. . never price alone... 
should be the determining factor . . . 


ENDICOTT CHURCH 


FURNITURE, INC. 


, 
*anve* 


Winona Lake, Indiana 


For literature describing Endicott Furniture, please write Dept. M110 


ent eH 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF |"muee*| IMPERIAL AND CRESTWOOD PEws* | — | CUSHION-EZE 


AZZ )| AND ADD-A-CUSHION FOAM CUSHIONING 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED CHURCH FURNITURE 


*with pure foam rubber cushioning and patented Perma-Dowel construction (U.S. Pat. No. 2,703,603) 





They Say; What Say They? 
Let Them Say 








Tax Problems 
Dear Mr. Everett: 

Have just read your article “Tax 
Ruling Affects Gifts to Church” in the 
August issue of Church Management. 

In one of our churches we are think- 
ing about building a new edifice, and 
are in need of special funds. If possible, 
how can such funds be collected, written 
up, and used without donor or recipient 
having to pay income taxes? If this is 
possible, please cite a case for us. 

With the new changes in social se- 
curity ruling, what can I do to keep 
account of all expenses in order to get 
my social security amount to the high- 
est possible figure? My income is about 
$5,000. Can the parsonage allowance be 
added to it to make the social security 
amount higher? 

What about tax-shelrered annuities? 
Can clergymen come under this ruling? 
Is it advantageous for us? Or would we 
be better off if we would take that 
amount and put it in savings accounts? 

In some former correspondence, sev- 
eral years back, you wrote that you do 
come to Wisconsin once in a while. 
Where do you go? How about Minne- 
sota, the state with ten thousand plus 
lakes? We live between Hudson, Wis- 
consin, and Sc. Paul, Minnesota. 


E. F. Menger 
Lake Elmo, 


Minnesota 
Mr. Everett Replies 
Dear Mr. Menger: 

With reference to your letter of Au- 
gust 4, all contributions made to a 
church, including a special church build- 
ing fund, are deductible for income tax 
purposes as a chargeable contribution. 
The church, being a nonprofit organiza- 
ation, does not pay taxes on the income 
it receives. 

If you are receiving $5,000 a year in- 
come, you are paying self-employment 
tax on the maximum amount of income 
that is covered by social security, and 
upon retirement will receive the maxi- 
mum benefit. The amount of money 
paid to you as a parsonage allowance 
may be counted as part of your income 
for social security purposes if necessary 
to bring you up to the $5,000 level. 

Finally, with reference to tax-shelrered 
annuities, there will be an article in 
Church Management in a future issue 
concerning a bill now pending before 
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Congress (H.R. 10) which would give 
a self-employed person, including minis- 
ters, special tax benefits for money in- 
vested in annuities. At present clergy- 
men enjoy no benefits that are not 
available to the general public on such 
funds. 

We are building a new house this 
year and therefore did not have an op- 
portunity to visit Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota, but if we do get up that way we 
might see how fishing is in Lake Elmo. 


Glenn D. Everett 
Washington, D. C. 


Some Taxes Mandatory 
Dear Sir: 

In your August 1961 issue, the article 
“Idea Grows Into Community Service” 
lists suggestions for persons interested 
in starting a church day school. Sugges- 
tion Number 8 states: “We believe all 
should carry the workmen's compensa- 
tion. Social security will depend upon 
local situations and the number of other 
church employees.” 

FICA taxes (social security), as we!l 
as federal withholding taxes, are manda- 
tory for all employees. It is the unem- 
ployment compensation tax that is 
determined by the number of employees 
and local laws. Perhaps the author was 
M + suggesting that workmen's compensa- 
IWLOTC nal 
tion insurance should be carried, but 
pc wer that unemployment compensation tax 


would be determined by other factors. 


fre ymMN Hazel K. Anderson 
Washington 6, D. C. 
‘aete 


pul pit eee Don’t Tie Down the D.R.E. 
Dear Sir : 

After reading in the August issue of 
Church Management that job analysis 
rae for a director of religious education, | 

- am inclined to comment on several as- 

with a BOGEN Sound System pas of iz 2 

First, after thirty-seven years’ experi- 

Front row, middle row, back row... they'll always hear...and hear ence as a DRE, I am of the profound 

best through a BOGEN P.A. system. 30 years leadership in the conviction that such analyses + amped 

design and production of precision sound products makes BOGEN —_ and that they — gen 
first choice for reliability. Hundreds of churches of all denomina- Pi ee a gy an 


, . 8 a te f position in detail, let me just say that I 
tions are using BOGEN systems...there’s bound to be one for you. an eee ilediiee aielies eum ood agver 


will. When my present personnel com- 
mittee suggested that we work out one, 
my reply was brief and to the point: 
“The directorship is a calling. When a 

man is called by God into the ministry 
pag bem Ney ye Fer featuring exibiiy of his church, he is called to perform . 
Sennele Jone converte te dons eunah to cnglihers self-directed ministry. He must serve the 


rane). W approves. Cust cost Ver more. church in terms of his personal gifts, his 
For information on the complete line, write for FREE Sound Systems file TODAY. education, his conception of what his 


BOGERI-PR ESTO leadership in the educational enterprise 


( turn to page 17 
Desk CM-10, Paramus, New Jersey * A Division of The Siegler Corporation please Pp g } 
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Save Money 


on Your 
Parish Papers 


Our prices are much lower than other 
printers charge — at least 50% lower. This 
is due to the fact we specialize in this one 
line of work. We turn out publications on 
the “mass production” plan — at the same 
time giving you a magazine that is in- 
dividual in appearance and contents. Even 
the smallest church can use our service. A 
few subscriptions or ads will pay all ex- 
penses. At least one-half of our 400 cus- 
tomers make a profit from every issue. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“Your service is the best.”—Bishop Luther Hylton, National 
Youth Counsel Assn., Chicago, Ill. 

“Your service has been very satisfactory.”—Rev. Glenn 
Naphew, Tice, Fla. 

“This issue of The Lutheran Messenger was wonderful.”— 
Rev. Fritz Soderberg, Tustin, Mich. 

“We like your workmanship very much.”—Wm. E. Curtis, 
Methodist Church, Akron, Ohio. 

“Your service has always been most satisfactory.”"—Pres- 
byterian Church, Miami, Florida. 

“We received many compliments on the last issue of The 
Skirmish Line.’’—Robert C. Siegfried, Richmond, Virginia. 

“We were more than pleased with the last issue of Pente- 
costal Pulpit.’-—Rev. Sherman Myles, Lions Head, Ontario, 

Canada. 

“‘We appreciate the way you seem to anticipate our desires 
and seek to fulfill them.’’—Lutheran, San Francisco, Calif. 

“We were greatly pleased with the last issue of Christian 
Caller. Your workmanship is entirely satisfactory."’"—Louis B. 
Gerhardt, Metakatla, Alaska. 

“The last issue of The Herald was the best to date.”"—Rev. 
John T. Middaugh, Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md. 

“Many ministers on our Exchange list say that Milford Mill 
Minutes is an excellent parish paper.’’—Rev. Carl E. Young, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Many people in our neighborhood who had not been to 
church in years have informed us they are now attending 
church services as a result of reading Meta Digest.”"—Dr. 
Raymond J. Healey, Chicago, Ill. 

“You have always given us excellent service.”"—Rev. M 
G. Shotwell, Baptist Church, Cuba, New York. 

“You did a splendid job of printing on the last issue of 
Christian Crusader.’’—Charlotte Miller, Christian Church, 
Brazil, Indiana. 

“We want to commend The National Religious Press for its 
splendid printing.’’—John Walkup, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Your service is excellent. Your workmanship is second to 
none.”’—Rev. Victor A. Mack, Lutheran, Seymour, Indiana. 

“We thank you for the wonderful job of printing you did 
on the last issue of Bellairian Call.""—Rev. C. W. Taylor, 
Methodist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“We have received many compliments on the last issue of 
United Church Tidings. Your printing is excellent.’”’-—Rev. W. 
P. Smetheram, Westlock, Alberta, Canada. 


“‘We believe our parish magazine, “The Pilot’ has meant a 
great deal in the way of reducing our church indebtedness. An 
attractive appeal made htrough The Pilot has increased our 
church collections.”-—Rev. William A. Snyder, Reading, Pa. 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING OU 
SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN-PACE ILLUSTRATED PARISH 


PAPER MANUAL CONTAINING DETAILED EXPLANATION OF 
LISHING PROCEDURE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW! No obligation of aourse. 


_— e 


Ke 


GRAND RAPIDS 
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Berlin Crisis to Help 


National Economy 


6 Pew has always been a fringe element in our so- 
ciety who have insisted that wars are waged not 
for freedom or power politics but to enrich the manu- 
facturers of war materials. We all appreciate the fact 
that the millions spent for war productions do bring 
an era of prosperity to those who are in a position to 
profit from the expenditures. This has been true in the 
two world wars of our own lifetime. But it has taken 
our present administration to figure out a way to stim- 
ulate the sagging economy and prevent a war at the 
same time. 

Twice in a single day (August 7) press stories have 
told the American people just how this is being cone. 
The first instance is taken from The Wall Street Jour- 


nal. James E. Brown, assistant professor of business 
administration of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, sums it up in a single paragraph. Recall the 
request of President Kennedy of $6 billion for an ad- 
ditional defense fund. 


The expenditure of $6 billion, if one applies a 
Keynesian multiplier of 4, will result in $24 billion 
gross national product. With an assumed tax rate of 
25%, $6 billion will be collected in additional taxes, 
the increased expenditures costing absolutely nothing. 


This is such a simple explanation that we at first 
thought the author might be spoofing. But, the same 
day, we read Sylvia Porter’s financial column in a local 
paper. This article was written under the caption 
“Kennedy Bet: Berlin Means Boom.” Miss Porter is 
enthusiastic about the Kennedy leadership which is 
pushing war preparations to help the economy. She 
says: 

The great economic bet that President Kennedy 


and his chief advisers have laid on the line for you 
and me is that “Berlin” means Boom in 1962. 

Not inflationary, runaway boom—involving fever- 
ish bidding up of prices and a wage spiral—for this 
would be self-defeating. 

Rather, the bet is that the upswing will be sound, 
solid and sustained and will create a record total of 
jobs, paychecks and profits without pushing us into 
another inflationary whirl. 


The ballooning tax haul is supposed to cover the 
zooming spending and to bring the federal budget 


6 


FOR THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS — 
THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE CHURCHES 


Cooperating with: 
* THE CHURCH ARCHITECTURAL GUILD OF 
AMERICA 


* THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATORS 


* THE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


into balance 18 months from now—without higher 
taxes. 


That, of course, is pretty close figuring. It is also 
gambling that the threat implied by sending larger 
armies to Germany will not be in the provocation 
which will lead to a hot war. This appears to be brink- 
manship with a business angle. 

Many parents who have mourned their beloved 
sons in wars waged for human freedom have been 
comforted by the thought that the sacrifice of youth is 
the price of liberty. It will take skill to bring them the 
same peace of mind when they give up their sons to 
stabilize the national economy. 


The Church Building Is Not 
the Church 


A? a church building consultant, this writer has 
many times pointed out to committees and con- 

gregations that the church building is not the church. 
The building is a suit of clothes for the program of the 
church. The structure should be built to fit the pro- 
gram, not the program built to fit the building. The 
most desirable building is the one which permits the 
congregation to function best in its various activities. 

That is the main reason why a congregation should 
not start to build a new building until it knows just 
what program it wants to project. Program needs vary, 
as they should. We recall that some time ago one 
writer proposed that if the nave were erected to seat 
five hundred worshipers, the church school rooms 
should be planned to seat four hundred. It is not as 
easy as that. We know churches with five hundred 
members that have schools of seven hundred and 
more; we know others that have fewer than two hun- 
dred. It depends largely on the type of community you 
are in. 

Plan your church for your own needs. Survey your 
needs carefully. Make sure that your architect knows 
your program. We recall an instance in which the 
congregation of an evangelical church placed the en- 
tire responsibility into the hands of the architect. On 
the day of dedication they found a building in which 
the center pulpit had been replaced with the open 
chancel and the seats for the choir were placed paral- 
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North Park Baptist Church chooses the Conn Organ 


for leadership in musical worship 


The members of the North Park Baptist Church, Orlando, 
me Florida, gain constant inspiration in worship through their 
site new Conn Super Classic. A Conn has the authority and purity 


OFTHT! CROSTRVOCTOTTHD 809 PeETERTETETOR: 
ev eee ee tev ee vee ee eee eter § of tone and the versatility so essential to the accurate pre- 


MAMALAMALR RRR sentation of church music. It is a complete organ, with a 
a — separate tone generator for , every note on both manuals. 
i Consequently, chords are full, rich, sing with authority. 
. Conn offers seven distinc tively different models and 
a wide variety of styles and finishes. There is a model to 
fit your particular budget, church size and the range of 
musical expression desired. Have a talk with your near- 
est Conn dealer today and ask him to demonstrate 
the noticeable difference in a Conn Organ. 


CONN ORGAN 


MADE BY C. G. CONN, LTD., WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS...SINCE 1875 
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IT’S 
SIMPLY 


-++Which 
Krueger 
Chair Is Best 
For You 
And Your Pocketbook! 


Tubular steel Folding chairs or Fiberglass molded chairs — Which- 
ever your choice, you'll find the Krueger line the most complete 
ever offered in style models, sizes, grouping versatility and over- 
all economy. For instance; our Folding chair line boasts 14 differ- 
ent models in adult, junior and juvenile sizes. Our Fiberglass line 
consists of Stacking Side and Arm chairs — plus Pedestal base 
Side, Arm and Upholstered models, also in a range of adult and 
junior sizes. In addition, the Krueger line boasts a complete line 
of All-Purpose Stools, Folding and Fixed Leg Tables, Chair and 
Table Storage Trucks and numerous accessories. Better investi- 
gate this complete line from one buying source, today! 


Write for FREE new catelog describing 
complete line with ‘‘Specs"’ in detail 





lel with the side walls. Both the choir and the minister 
were stumped. They had to rush around to other 
churches to find out how to use the building in which 
they were to worship. It is still common to find church 
school buildings which have been erected with all 
classrooms uniform in size. As a result, some class- 
rooms are crowded while others have too much space. 

A building erected to fit the needs of the church 
program definitely is an asset. But rooms and space 
alone do not make a good church. Program and leader- 
ship are still the more important ingredients of a suc- 
cessful church. Years ago someone gave the definition 
of a good college as a log with Mark Hopkins at one 
end and a boy who wanted to learn at the other. Many 
of us can speak from experience in our own lives. We 
found that a consecrated Sunday school teacher, stand- 
ing between pews, could give Christian leadership to 
boys and girls which compares favorably with that in 
the finest churches of today. But both Mark Hopkins 
and that teacher can do a better job of leadership if 
placed in space planned for effective teaching. On the 
other hand there can be bad teaching in the best of 
buildings. 

If you are looking forward to a new building, the 
best plan is to take your congregational needs one by 
one—worship, education, fellowship, administration, 
parking, and all the others—and figure out just what 
spaces you need for the best functioning of each one. 
If you need leadership for this, employ a good consul- 
tant. When you are sure of your program, employ an 
architect to design the church which is to be the suit 
of clothes for your program. 


The Heavenly Vision 
A Scriptural Editorial 


... 1 was disobedient to the heavenly vision— Acts 
26:19 


I 
The Vision 


Now as he journeyed he approached Damascus, and 
suddenly a light from heaven flashed about him. And 
he fell to the ground and heard a voice saying to him, 

“Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” 

And he said, “Who are you, Lord?” 

And he said, “I am Jesus, whom you are persecut- 
ing; but rise and enter the city, and you will be told 
what you are to do.” 

The men who were traveling with him stood 
speechless, hearing the voice but seeing no one. 
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New Visions for Church Builders 
Edward A. Sovik* 


ne of the issues that we have all 

been meeting is the matter of “con- 
temporaniety.” We used to have a great 
sense of accomplishment whenever we 
were able to persuade a congregation 
that they shouldn't harness themselves 
or us to a medieval or georgian carriage. 
And our intent was earnest and honest. 
We have insisted that the great thing 
about Christianity is not that it is old 
but that it is alive; that if the church 
is to speak to people in the Twentieth 
century, it sliould speak their language, 
that we are architects, not archaeologists; 
that great churches were always contem- 
porary when they were built; and that 
Twentieth century techniques and ma- 
terials can be forced into historical 
moulds only with the sacrifice of ef- 
ficiency, logic, and integrity. 

But now that the battle is pretty well 
won we realize that it wasn't a great 
victory after all; it hasn't brought good 
churches, and may have encouraged a 
lot of bad ones. The reasons are not 
very hard to find. The church has no 
more business tying itself to the motifs, 
devices, patterns, and accidents of a 
secular culture in the Twentieth cen- 
tury than to the forms of the religious 
culrure of the Thirteenth. In neither 
case is the church being the church. 
The point is that even if it is something, 
to be “modern” is not enough. 

A church building has to be a quality 
architecture as well as twentieth-century 
architecture. Now there is at least a sort 
of consensus among architects about 
what we mean by quality architecture. 
There is a set of criteria that we learn 
in our schools, read about, and talk 
about. 

We agree that a good building ought 
to fit the physical needs of the program. 
Its circulation ought to be right; the 
lighting, heating, ventilating, and acous- 
tics ought to be right. It ought to be 
comfortable, useful, efficient, durable, 
and very inexpensive while not appear- 
ing to be so. Sometimes we use the word 
“functional,” which is now so common- 
place that not only architects but build- 


*Architect, Northfield, Minnesota. This 
address was delivered before the National 
Conference on Church Architecture, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ing committees use it freely. Indeed, I 
think almost all laymen, and a good 
many architects think that “functional- 
ism,” in this sense of efficient useful- 
nes, is what twentieth century architec- 
ture is all about. One is sometimes 
tempted by the idea that designing a 
church is pretty much like designing a 
machine; the one that is most efficient 
is obviously the best. 


Architects, I suspect, contribute a 
good deal to this glorificiation of the 
utilitarian. It is easy to talk about the 
virtues of vinyl or ceramic tile; we 
know we are being understood. It is so 
much harder to get across the idea that 
no matter how useable a church is, it 
isn’t really functioning if it only pro- 
vides an efficient space for worship. 
But this is the truth of the matter. A 
church is not simply a place where the 
grace of God is mediated in Word and 
Sacrament. The building is not simply 
a shelter which ministers to the body 
while the pastor ministers to the mind 
and spirit. The building also ought to 
be a minister and to communicate the 
word. The church building, like the 
community of believers, ought to be 
primarily concerned with ideas, not 
bodies. It ought to do the work of the 
church, which is not to shelter bodies, 
first of all, but to communicate truth. 
And if it doesn’t function this way, it 
isn't very functional. 

Now there are other criteria that we 
generally agree are important. We talk 
a good deal about a building fitting the 
site. We talk also about agreeable re- 
lationships of materials and structure, 
and these discussions get somewhat more 
abstruse and sensitive than our dis- 
cussions on utility. 

And it is true that when we talk 
about these matters we are concerned 
with ideas. But the ideas tend to relate 
to things and to the sensual delights 
we humans have in the things around 
us. This has, of course, religious impli- 
cations. This thinking relates us to the 
world, and we agree that the sensuous 
delights in shape and color and texture 
and space are positive and valuable de- 
lights. We Christians are not a world- 
denying community. 

But this sensibility to the created 


world is neither uniquely Christian nor 
even uniquely religious, and it is, there- 
fore not particularly relevant as a cri- 
terion for church buildings as such. 

We do, indeed, go further in our 
generally accepted standards of good 
architecture. We talk about integrity 
of structure, material, and expression. At 
our best we avoid imitations, we avoid 
deceits, we love the straightforward 
and abhor those things which are not 
what they appear to be. We love the 
clear display of engineering. We are in- 
terested in making buildings, not stage 
scenery. We sometimes insist on these 
things as a moral matter. 

Now if ever an architect ought to be 
concerned with this sort of integrity, it 
is when he is working on a church. 
Never is it more important that he 
avoid the fake, the illusory, the simply 
clever, and the gimmick, and that he 
hold fast to what is good and forth- 
right. 

But this kind of concern for morality, 
however valid it is, and however impor- 
tant it is to us all, still does not touch 
close enough to religion. For morality 
is not the same as religion, and we have 
not begun to deal with the essential 
matters of religious buildings until we 
get beyond this sort of thinking. 


THREE AREAS OF RELIGION 


Religion, as many of you have known 
for a long time, involves itself in three 
areas. One of these is theology, which 
is the more or less rational system of 
thought which tries to define the pat- 
tern of the universe the nature of God, 
man, the world, the church, the action 
of God in history, human destiny, and so 
on. 

The second area of religion is cultic 
activity—the activity which takes place 
when people who are of the same be- 
lief meet to celebrate their faith. “Lit- 
urgy” is the word which is more gen- 
erally used. 

The third area is piety, the ethical 
and mystical life of religious people, 
the evidence of a relationship estab- 
lished between God and a man which 
affects the way a man’s life is lived. 

When we design our churches, we 
sometimes talk about making spaces 
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which communicate the presence of 
God. But what kind of a God is the 
God whose presence we want to imply? 
A judge? A friend? Austere? Lov- 
ing? Transcendent? Imminent? Our 
theology says he is all of these. Abso- 
lutely. But what do our churches say? 
A lot of our new ones in this country 
are as comfortable, as livable, as home- 
like, or perhaps as clublike, as they can 
afford to be. Redwood, flagstones, 
plants, mahogany, carpets, upholstered 
pews, boudoir colors—all the Better 
Homes and Gardens motifs. God has 
been made into a sweet old man. What 
has happened to transcendence and 
power and austerity and mobility? Isn't 
God God anymore? And have his 
people turned from being the church 
militant to become a bourgeois club? 
Here, you see, is evidence that church 
builders either haven't known what 
Christian theology is or haven't cared. 
At least the proper connection between 
theology and architecture has not been 
made. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF GOD 


Where is this presence of God? 
Christian theology says that God's pres- 
ence is among his people. He is not be- 
hind a veil or in a holy of holies. He is 
where his people are, and the miracles 
that take place when his Word is medi- 
ated and the sacraments given take place 
among his people. Jesus said, “The 
Kingdom of God is within you,” and 
promised that where Christians are 
gathered he would be among them. If 
this is so, and we want to suggest the 
presence of God in the church by light- 
ing or symbols of other sorts, it is clear 
that we must do what we can to avoid 
the suggestion that God is on a plat- 
form in front of us, or in a special 
space reserved for him and the clergy. 
For all the believers are members of 
Christ’s body, and he is among them. 
The final and accurate expression of 
this idea is that we get rid of the nave 
entirely and make the whole church 
into a chancel. To do this we must not 
only abandon the choir sections and 
deep chancels, and remake the altars; 
we must also abandon some of the 
cliches of current design like the dram- 
atic windows and skylights which bathe 
the new chancels in light but leave the 
people in gloom, the elaboration of 
chancel walls which bring the focus of 
interest as far from the people as pos- 
sible, and the tremendous chancel 
crosses which focus the spaces so 
strangely that not even the liturgical ac- 
tion can compete. 
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The church building has the capacity 
to say something about what Christians 
think about God, and also something 
about what they think of the church. 
The image of the church as an army or 
a procession is the one which occurs 
to us most easily, and it has validity 
without a doubt. But the military image 
has some dubious connotations to 
people of our age; and to Protestants, 
particularly, the image of the pilgrimage 
procession is an unfamiliar and exotic 
thing. So the long and narrow church 
plan which is the formal expression of 
these concepts is, I think, subject to 
serious question. 

This is particularly true because an 
alternative image seems so much more 
valid. The alternative is the image of 
the church as a household or family. 
This is the image which Jesus estab- 
lished when he taught us to pray “Our 
Father.” This is the image used by 
writers of the epistles, and this image 
of the cohesive yet varied community is 
certainly the one which is full of mean- 
ing for twentieth-century society, which 
suffers, as we are constantly being told, 
from tensions, from all sorts of divisive 
forces, and from lack of cohesiveness. 
The obvious expression of the family 
concept is a church plan which is not 
long and narrow, but the opposite—not 
necessarily square, but certainly of this 
general character. 

Now there may be some of you, who 
will react to a proposal that we re- 
linquish the long, narrow church by 
saying, “But I like the processional 
churches better.” The only answer I can 
give to this sort of person is simply this, 
that it isn’t really material to this issue. 
A thing is not necessarily right because 
we like it. We do not expect our pastors 
to preach what we like to hear always; 
we want them to preach the pertinent 
truth. It is the same with church de- 
sign. 

There are other matters relating to 
the nature of the church, however, 
which are much more certainly defined 
by theology. One of the things we be- 
lieve about the Christian community is 
that it is one community. When we 
worship, we are not an audience attend- 
ing a religious ceremony; nor are we a 
flock of individuals at their private de- 
votions. We are a single community 
worshiping together. The Word and 
the sacraments, the prayers and the 
hymns, belong to all of us. This does 
not mean that we all must do the same 
thing. But it does mean that we are all 
participants. And the clearest expression 
of this is the unicameral church—the 


church where there is no special division 
between the space occupied by the con- 
gregation and that occupied by the 
clergy. The division between nave and 
choir typical of medieval churches is 
not a proper reflection of current 
Roman Catholic concepts of what the 
church is. It has never been an ap- 
propriate reflection of Protestant theo- 
logy; and it is a radical mistake to con- 
sider it the traditional form. 

Indeed, there are too many varieties 
of space in the long history of church 
building to talk with any certainty about 
a tradition at all. But if we are looking 
for earlier forms which seem consonant 
with the theology of the church, we will 
find them among the early churches 
and among the post-reformation 
churches (both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic). 


I have said something earlier about 
the church having a mission. A better 
way of putting it perhaps is that the 
church is a mission. It is the arm of 
God in the world, the outlying branch 
of heaven whose reason for existence is 
that God wants to change, to heal, to 
redeem the word. It is not a self-suf- 
ficient institution, an enclave, an island 
unto itself. It does not exist to preserve 
itself or to be a monument to an an- 
cient idea. This is the theology which 
defines the relationship between the 
community of Christians and the secular 
society around it. 

How do church builders exhibit this 
idea in what they do? I am going to 
depart for a moment from talking about 
buildings to talk about the program of 
the church. I do this, knowing that I 
am not talking as an architect but as 
a churchman. As an architect all sorts 
of building delights me; as a church- 
man I am frightened at building com- 
munity centers for Christian people, 
and this is the direction in which most 
of our churches seem to be aiming. 
With few exceptions the congregations 
with whom we work would like to build 
more space so they can have more ac- 
tivities; and when they meet the budget 
face to face, they shift to wanting more 
flexible space so they can have more 
activities. The most reasonable vision- 
ary I know, among those who think 
this way, sees ultimately as a part of 
the church complex a TV studio, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
libraries, theater, coffee shop, dining 
room, meeting rooms, lounges, clinic, 
hotel, and perhaps retirement home and 
hospitai, as well, of course as the 
sanctuary and church school. I say he is 
reasonable because he follows to a log- 
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ical conclusion the concept of the 
church as a citadel for the family ot 
Christians where they can spend as 
much of their lives as possible when 
they aren't working or sleeping. Most 
of the rest of us are tempted by this 
idyllic vision and are only too timid 
to see it whole. We tend to measure a 
man’s devotion to Christ by how faith- 
fully he shows up at church league 
bowling, and by how much effort he 
makes to get to the fathers-and-son’s 
banquet. This frightens me because | 
wonder whether the fine Christian 
couldn't spread the light of the gospel 
further if he bowled with the boys from 
Billy's Bar; and because the fathers 
and-sons banquet at church may not be 
as important as the one at home. It 
seems to me that we are forgetting that 
the church has a duty to be a leaven in 
the whole lump and to be a lump for 
the world. 

So if we want to exhibit what the re- 
lationship between the church and the 
world is according to Christian theology, 
| think we ought to quit building 
ranch-style twentieth-century Protestant 
monasteries which imply that the Chris- 
tians are trying their best to avoid any 
unnecessary contact with the world. 

Instead, we ought to be building 
churches in which the Christian is re- 
minded constantly of two things. One 
is that the church is an outpost of 
heaven, not an adjunct to the commun- 
ity center. If it is an outpost of heaven, 
it will have some distinction from the 
world. The early Christians used fore- 
courts. The medieval churches used 
massive metal doors. The problem, | 
think, is to make a distinction, but to 
make it in such a way that people are 
invited in, not inferentially barred 
from entering. Perhaps the establish- 
ment of the distinction can be accomp- 
lished by means that do not involve the 
entrances at all, but only the character 
of this building. 

The other idea which, it seems to me, 
must not be lost is the sense that the 
world is not far away. If our sermons 
try to make us aware that our faith has 
relevance to the workday world, our 
buildings ought to do so, too. The clear 
glass windows of the puritan meeting 
houses and other renaissance churches 
may suggest one way of accomplishing 
this, and I think we should not be afraid 
of clear glass. But there are other pos- 
sibilities which do not deny us the use 
of colored glass. 

These illustrations suggest what theo- 
logy has to do with church design, but 
they are only a beginning. This kind of 
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thinking can be carried all the way 
through the design; from the position 
of the pulpit and the shape of the font, 
to the kind of wax we use for candles. 
These things ought not to be governed 
simply by the patterns of past genera- 
tions, but by a study of what Christians 
believe. 

I should like now to move from theo- 
logical problems to those which derive 
from the cultic practices—the liturgy 
of the church. 


CULTIC PRACTICES 


There is a general assumption made 
among architects that when we take up 
the problem of a new church we ask 
the client to describe the liturgical prac- 
tices in detail and proceed from that 
point to accomodate these practices, 
much in the same manner that we 
might design a factory around cer- 
tain production machines and processes. 

Unfortunately, the situation is not 
quite so simple. It is complicated by 
the fact that liturgical forms are not 
only varied but flexible, and continually 
changing. And at present we are seeing 
among Christian churches a very im- 
portant renewal in the liturgical life. 
This demands of architects as well as 
building committees not only skill but 
understanding and imagination. To 
treat the matter of liturgy as something 
stable, static, and fixed is to be careless 
or naive. There are possibilities and 
problems which we must not ignore; 
because if we do, we may be missing 
opportunities both to enrich the lives 
of many Christians and to help the 
fractured church grow together again. 

The architect is logically involved in 
this renewal of the liturgy because lit- 
urgy is not only words but action, and 
action involves space, and space is the 
prime professional concern of the ar- 
chitect. So, indeed, no one is more in- 
volved than the architect, and he cannot 
allow himself to settle for formulas here 
any more than in considerations of 
structure or esthetics. 

Liturgy is the concern not only of 
the so-called liturgical churches. In these 
churches the liturgy is of a relatively 
stable form. But it exists equally among 
all the churches, for even in a Quaker 
community there are patterns of usage. 

The problem of liturgy starts with an 
examination of what it is that Christians 
do when they assemble. The impression 
is that we come primarily to do some- 
thing for God, to make an offering. 

But the central idea in the gospel is 
that God has the initiative in the deai- 
ings between him and us. Before we 


knew him, he loved us. While we were 
yet sinners he sent his Son to die for us. 
He still has the initiative, and the most 
important reason for going to church 
is not that we have something for God, 
but that he has something for us; wor- 
ship is receiving of God's gifts. 

This has a great deal to do with ar- 
chitecture. There are spaces which re- 
flect and reinforce in a person the sense 
of receptivity; other types of space can 
suggest the opposite. The quality of 
spaces depends on so many things pro- 
portions, light, scale, color, texture that 
no certain rule can be established. But 
generally a church space must be high, 
and the vertical rhythms ought to dom- 
inate the horizontal. The faule I find 
with most of the so-called teepce 
churches is that they provide too strong 
a horizontal rhythm, and even though 
the loft may be high, the center of 
gtavity of the space is too low and the 
strong movement is horizontal. 


The design of a space for the liturgy 
involves other problems. The difference 
between the church and the theater 
or the lecture hall is radical and must 
be expressed radically. The “audience” 
in a church is God, and the people are 
all players, and they should all have a 
sense of being enmeshed in the action. 
I think we can go a long way toward 
this ideal if we will not insist that che 
church space has to have a single strong 
focus. It can be helpful if we will allow 
the space to have many faces, so that 
the congregation can sometimes feel 
itself to be the center, and sometimes 
the pulpit, and sometimes the table, and 
sometimes the choir, and sometimes a 
prayer desk, and sometimes the reading 
desk, and sometimes the baptismal font. 
And so we would allow the focus to 
move to wherever the action of the 
liturgy naturally takes it. This, it seems 
to me, could make liturgy and architec- 
ture companions in a much more effec- 
tive way than they usually are. I scarcely 
need say that if we start thinking this 
way we will find architects questioning 
the rubrics and even the words of the 
liturgy which now exist. But these are 
being questioned anyway by the litur- 
gists and theologians, and if we can 
make the kind of bridge between the 
architects and the liturgists that there 
ought to be, it's likely that the forms 
of Christian worship will be changing 
toward forms which are better than 
either could devise by himself. 

Let me give you an example. Among 
those who are interested in liturgical 
renewal there is a tendency toward the 


(please turn to page 26) 
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The Return of the Pulpit 


John R. Scotford* 


n the arrangement of our churches we 
travel in a spiral. Although it may 
seem that we are getting back to where 
we started from, it is actually at a 
higher level. This has happened in two 
areas and is beginning in a third. 

Twenty years ago a mighty battle 
was fought to get rid of the gaudy organ 
pipes which assailed the eyes of the con- 
gregation and invited endless mathe- 
matical calculations. They vanished 
from sight, but are now sneaking back, 
but without benefit of decoration. The 
actual, functioning pipes come in a 
silvery gray color and in fascinating 
gradations in size. They are easy to look 
at, entirely honest; and the more they 
are exposed, the better they are heard 
and the better the instrument stays in 
tune. 

We also struggled to get rid of the 
wide, circular church where the con- 
gregation sat admiring one another's 
millinery and the preacher operated on 
a central swivel. We have since found 
that the long narrow church puts too 
many of the people too far from the 
minister for the most effective wor- 
ship. The wide church is coming back, 
but with a center of interest which 
commands the attention in such a way 
that the people in the pews no longer 
think about themselves, at least not 
as individuals. 

And now the same thing is begin- 
ning to happen to the pulpit. For some 
years it has been almost the universal 
practice to put it at one side. Behind 
this lay some excellent reasons. 

We wanted to get away from the 
pulpit-throne idea with the preacher sit- 
ting high and lifted up above the 
people. At the same time, the micro- 
phone was tying him down to one spot 
so that he could no longer prance up 
and down the platform. 

On the positive side, we desired to 
get the communion table out from the 
shadow of the pulpit, where it often 
served as a sort of prow on the 


*Church building consultant, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 
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preacher's ship; instead we sought to 
make it the center of our worship as a 
symbol of the fellowship which is the 
church. 

In most old churches where the pul- 
pit is at the center of the platform, 
with the choir and organ immediately 
behind the minister, there is nothing to 
support the voice of the preacher, and it 
is difficult for him to be heard. Moving 
the pulpit to one side usually gets it 
close to a hard, plastered wall which 
gives resonance to the preacher's words. 

Psychologically it is easier to preach 
from the side rather than the center. 
One does not look down an aisle which 
divides the sheep and the goats; rather 
one can take a stance and see all the 
people without being tempted to turn 
to the right and left. On the stage the 
big scenes are never at the center. 

The side pulpit commonly gets the 
preacher closer to the congregation. The 
worship center leads both the eyes and 
the feet of the people forward, while 
placing the choir in the chancel elim- 
inates an embarrassing meeting of 
stares. People do not like to be looked 
at. 


Return to the Word of God 


However, recent theological trends 
are emphasizing the Bible as the Word 
of God and the proclamation of that 
Word as the prime function of the 
church. Today there is a strong desire 
to make the Bible and preaching more 
central in our worship. Ways are being 
sought to achieve this without sacri- 
ficing the indubitable gains which the 
side pulpit has brought. 

This is being made possible by cur- 
rent developments with reference to the 
position of the choir. Many people are 
finding the choir up in front a distrac- 
tion from worship, even though it be 
seated sideways to the congregation. On 
this basis, St. Paul's Cathedral ( Episco- 
pal) on Tremont Street in Boston some 
years ago moved the organ and choir 
to the balcony, thus opening up more 


First Church of Christ, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
space for worship. 

The singers, on their part, object to 
being divided in two parts. If they ar¢ 
close enough so that they can sing well 
together, they are also narrowing the 
chancel so that many people cannot see 
the communion table, which should be 
the center of their attention. If the two 
parts of the choir are far enough apart 
so that the table has “room in which to 
breathe,” they are too far apart to sing 
as a unit. Two solutions have been 
found for this problem: Choir and 
organ are either being moved to the rear 
balcony or they are being placed all on 
one side, either in the chancel or in the 
transept. The result, in any case, is to 
give the front of the 
church. 

In the remodeling of old churches the 
balconies may be a complicating factor 
If these extend around three sides of 
the room, and if they are used at ail 
frequently, the pulpit cannot be moved 
very far to either side without getting 
the preacher out of sight of those on 
one side of the balcony. Some of 
our old churches were so designed 


more room at 


that the pulpit can be moved forward 
and backwards but not sideways 
Although it is a relatively new building, 
this is particularly true of the Lakewood 
Congregational Church of Cleveland. It 
is also true that balconies are being 
occupied more than formerly. 

In recent months three churches have 
attacked the problem of the location of 
the pulpit in interesting ways. 

The First Church of Christ in Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, an old colonial-style 
structure, is moving the organ from 
the front to the rear balcony, which ex- 
tends along both sides. The congrega- 
tion is determined to retain the central 
pulpit, for historical, theological, and 
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Who Pays if 
You’re Disabled ? 


By Andrew Hobart 
President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


You should be concerned about 
disability —it could happen to you! 
Let’s take a look at some statistics 

. The incidence of disability 
among ministers shows that 18 out 
of 100 will suffer disabilities lasting 
6 months or more during their 
working lives. 


Life insurance can provide for the 
future needs of your family in the 
event of your death. You can make 
provisions for retirement by pur- 
chasing endowment or retirement 
income policies. But, how easy it 
is to overlook a permanent disa- 
bility benefit— your answer to 
‘‘Who pays if you’re disabled?”’ 
Such a rider may be attached to 
most life insurance policies. 


At Ministers Life, for example, the 
disability benefit offers two-way 
protection: 


It providesa monthly income of 
$10 for each $1,000 of insurance, 
after six months total disability 
under age 60. This continues 
until age 65 or prior recovery or 
death. 


Premiums coming due during 
the disability payment period 
are paid by the company. You 
continue to receive the benefit of 
complete insurance protection 
for your family and yourself. 


The cost of this addition is low— 
at age 35, adding this rider to a 
$5,000 Whole Life Paid Up at 65 
policy costs just $14.90 annually. 


Write Ministers Life for policies 
available with a Permanent Dis- 
ability Rider or for information on 
adding it to your present insurance. 


Wt 


AAINISTERS LIFE 
and casualty union 
3100 west lake st. « minneapolis 16, minn. 
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| practical reasons. However, it thinks 
| of the pulpit as the place for just two 
| things: the reading of the Scripture and 
the preaching of the sermon. The rest 
of the service will be conducted from 
the floor of the chancel. It is also de- 
sired that there be a large communion 
table about which the deacons can sit, 
and a dominant cross. 

The Community Church of Manches- 
ter, lowa, has been remodeled, with the 
organ console on one side of the chancel, 
the entire choir on the other, but facing 
towards it. There is a large communion 
table at the front of the platform, with 
a cross behind it which reaches from 
the floor almost to the ceiling. The pul- 
pit is behind the communion table be- 
tween the cross and the organ console, 
two steps up from the floor of the 
platform. It is against the back wall. 
It has a winged stand holding a large 
open Bible. 

The newly completed First Church 
of Christ in New Britain, Connecticut, 
of which Arland Dirlam is the architect, 
combines the communion table, the 
pulpit, and the cross in one composition. 
The table is large, movable, and on a 
platform a step above the congregation. 
The ministers and deacons can sit about 
it. The pulpit is central, directly behind 
the table, but reached by several steps 
on either side. It emphasizes the open 
Bible. Behind it is a large sounding 
board which serves as a background 
for a large wooden cross. 

Is the preacher too far from the 
people? is the question naturally raised 
with the Manchester and New Britain 
churches. Neither pastor feels this to be 
the case. Apparently it is one thing to 
have empty pews between you and the 
people, and another thing to have an 
open platform and communion table. 
Also, as the pulpit is moved away from 
the pews it is possible to elevate it 
without compelling the congregation to 
crane their necks to see the minister. 
This also places him at the focal center 
of the room. 





New Emphases 


This renewed emphasis on the pulpit 
is bringing two interesting corollaries. 
The lectern is made incidental or elim- 
inated altogether. If the pulpit is on the 
opposite side from the choir, which it 
should be, the lectern is in the way 
of the choir. Historically, it has little 
justification. It appears to have been 
an Anglican invention. It has little 
meaning, and it often complicates the 





picture. People object to the minister's 


“running back and forth.” In the litur- 
gical churches, much of the service is 
conducted in front of the communion 
table. Aside from the Scripture and 
preaching, the minister should be a 
worshiper together with the people 
rather than someone exalted above 
them. He should pray with them rather 
than over them. In general, the less 
conspicuous he is during the worship, 
the better. 

The justification for the lectern has 
commonly been that it “balanced the pul- 
pit.” In some instances it has been 
simply another pulpit. If the large pul- 
pit is to one side, it is often balanced 
by the choir on the other. Another de- 
velopment is the elevation of the bap- 
tismal font from the floor of the church 
to the chancel, placing it opposite the 
pulpit, as has been done in the First 
Methodist Church of Niles, Ohio. This 
is good symbolism, especially when bap- 
tism is regarded as a rite in which the 
congregation participates rather than 
something which is done privately. 

What is happening is that the ir- 
relevant is being eliminated from the 
front of our churches, with increasing 
emphasis placed on that which has 
meaning for the congregation. This is 
fundamentally a movement towards 
greater simplicity. 


RE 


THE MOTORIST’S PRAYER 


Keep me alert, Lord, keep me alert, 
Traveling the highways at speeds of 
today. 
Keep me awake, Lord, as we 
journey along, 
For, one inattention can make 
everything wrong, 
Bring wreck and destruction 
and death to the strong. 
Keep me alert, Lord, for driving 
today. 


Keep me alert, Lord, keep me alert, 
Traveling the highways of living 
today. 
Keep me awake, Lord, to things 
of the soul, 
For a thoughtless transgression 
can damage the whole, 
Bring death and frustration and 
ruin life’s goal. 
Keep me alert, Lord, for living 
today. 
Milton Thomas 
Perrysburg, New York 


RE 
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THEY SAY, WHAT SAY THEY? 
LET THEM SAY 


(continued from page 4) 


of the church requires of him from time 
to time, from year to year. My board of 
Christian education sets the policies 
under which I work, and after that a 
job analysis does not make either sense 
or common sense. If this committee 
feels that I cannot find and do my work, 
under the policies of the board, I will 
resign and you can secure for yourselves 
an other-directed minister of Christian 
education.” 

Second, this so-called job analysis 
would not be accepted by anyone with 
both training and common sense, and 
would be totally rejected by any DRE 
with experience. Under this analysis he 
is just the errand boy of the minister. 
Imagine “daily meetings with the 
pastor,” monthly written reports, re- 
ports directly to the pastor, the taking 
of problems “beyond the pastor's au- 
thority” to the Sunday school super- 
intendent, etc. Nonsense, indeed! Minis- 
ters of the gospel—preaching and teach- 
ing this gospel—do not work together 
that way! 

This analysis may do for some half- 
baked DRE'’s, bur it is not for the fully 
baked and experienced. After all, the 
place for the half-baked DRE is back in 
school getting fully baked if the intel- 
lectual temperature there is high 
enough to do the job. If this can’t be 
done, then the Lord spare the churches 
from DCE’s who need to be led around 
like half-broken colts by some other 
staff member. 

If a DCE shall not be able to direct 
himself, how shall he, under the grace 
and guidance of God, ever be able to 
lead and direct the educational work of 
the church so the minister can go about 





his important duties of pastor and 
preacher? Ministers who accept job 
analyses do not understand the nature 
of the ministry, it would seem to me. 


William S$. Hockman 
Glens Falls, New York 





Liked August Issue 

Dear Sir: | 

May I say that your articles on the 
subject of church weekday schools in 
your August 1961 issue have been most 
helpful to me, as we are looking for- 
ward and making plans for a day nursery | 
program. | 


Robert L. Jones 
Bakersfield, California | 
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American © Optical 


Even in classrooms sunshine bright. - 


AO’s NEW OVERHEAD 
DELINEASCOPE 


gives the clearest image you've ever seen! 


This revolutionary new overhead projector, by American Optical 
Company, was developed around a powerful 1000 watt light source 
to give you the brightest . . . biggest projected screen image you've 
ever seen. Even the extreme corners are sharp and clear because a 
specially designed Fresnel lens affords perfectly balanced illumination 
to every square inch of screen area. 


This precision teaching instrument will project all the line, form and 
color of a 10x 10” transparency up to a huge 177 sq. ft. screen im- 
age...in crisp, accurate detail. 


You'll enjoy using this instrument because you face your class at all 
times...observe every movement and expression of subject reception 
and understanding. 


AO's Overhead Delineascope helps give your program an unlimited 
flexibility that is not possible with any other AV medium. You can 
emphasize or dramatize by adding to your prepared teaching ma- 
terial on-the-spot. 


You'll want to see all the new, exclusive features that make this in- 
strument a practical investment in creative teaching. Your AO Sales- 
man or Audio-Visual Dealer will be happy to arrange a demonstra- 
tion at your convenience. 


Dept X132 
Please send information on AO 
Spencer GK Delineascope 

COMPANY I would like a demonstration 

Name 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
Address 


1M CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Lid, Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 





A Portfolio of Outstanding Churches From 
The Church Architectural Guild Show: 


The First Presbyterian 


Church 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Exterior, Floodlighted 


Communion table in main church. 


Architect: Harold E. Wagoner 
Architects Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Wiley & Miller 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Minister: Edgar E. Prasse 


he First Presbyterian Church, Elk- 

hart, Indiana, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the results which can be 
achieved through close cooperation of 
the building committee, the minister, 
and two groups of architects working 
in different cities. 

The church originally contemplated 
remaining in a crowded downtown lo- 
cation in the center of the city of Elk- 
hart. Designs were made which would 
involve the razing of the existing out- 
moded two-story church and the erec- 
tion of a contemporary plant. 

Fortunately, before the working draw- 
ings were ordered the church was able 
to purchase a larger wooded site located 
only seven blocks from the original lo- 
cation. The spirit of the original design 
was kept, but it was adapted for use on 
the new lot. 

The exterior facing of the building is 
Tennessee quartzite trimmed with white 
Vermont marble. In certain instances, 
such as in the vertical openings of the 
tower, limestone was employed as a 
decorative material. 

Both the main church and the chapel 
have been designed with large glass 
windows at the narthex end so that 
passers-by may be acquainted with the 
character of the interiors. 

Main Church (interior): At the 
left, in the nave as one faces the chancel, 
there is a glass area about eight feet 
high which opens out onto a small en- 
closed garden. At the side of the garden 
there is a vertical system of limestone 
slabs set in louvered fashion which let 
in light and air but which prevent the 
congregation from being disturbed by 
the sight of passing cars. Above this 
glass area there is a brick surface which 
extends to the plaster ceiling. 

In the right-hand side of the nave as 
one faces the chancel there is a large 
system of laminated wooden louvers 
which starts at the narthex end and 
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continues to the end of the chancel wall. 
Between each louver, colored glass has 
been placed, except in the chancel, 
where openings are provided for the 
organ music. Because of the fact that 
the colored glass cannot be seen unless 
one is leaving the church, it was not 
mecessary to use expensive stained glass 
or chipped glass. Instead, simple mulkti- 
colored glass slabs were used. The morn- 
ing sunlight penetrates through these 
and passes a very interesting pattern of 
colored light over the pews and into che 
chancel area. 
Pulpit: The pulpit is made from 
marble and walnut. Above it there is a 
plaster tester which forms the end of 
the light cove. Behind it there is an in- 
teresting brick pattern which was used, 
not for its aesthetic effect, but in order 
to disperse sounds to produce the proper 
acoustical effect. 
Lectern and Font: The minister 
suggested that the lectern and font be Looking through the window into the chapel. 
designed as a unit. In order to do this a 
very large slab of Botticino marble was 
procured. From this slab the lectern 
and font grow gracefully. This rather 
unique combination, so far as we know, 
does not exist elsewhere. 
Chancel Window: The chancel 
window is made from faceted glass, one 
inch to two inches thick, set in cement. 
It was designed and installed by the 
Willet Stained Glass Studios. The 
cement which was used was colored by 
a special process so that the window by 
night provides a large area of interest 
through its colored pattern 
Communion Table: The top of the 
communion table is made from lami- 
nated oak, hand-hewn by a local crafts- 
ian. It is supported on two piers made 
from limestone which has been carved 
to represent the wheat and grapes and 
the loaves and fishes. 
Chapel: Of special interest in the 
chapel is the type of furniture which 
has been used. All of it has been made 
from walnut with a special oiled finish. 
The seating in the nave as well as in 
the chancel area consists of open-back 
benches. The uniquely shaped cross is 
obviously hand-crafted so that the beauty 
of the walnut is brought forth. A view of the chancel. Note 
bench behind communion table. 
STATISTICS 
® Total area: 25,684 square feet. 
® Cost per cubic foot: $1.53. : 
® Cost per square foot: $38.77. ® Nave aisle: Flagstone. ® Chancel window: Willet Stained 
® Heating and ventilation: Hot water ® Education building floor: Black Glass Studios, Philadelphia, 
convector with ventilation for asphalc tile. Pennsylvania 
church and chapel. ® Pews and narthex screen: Mani- ® Chapel pews and furniture: Ipsen 
® Interior Walls: Plaster and exposed towoc Church Furniture Com Church Interiors, Inc. New 
brick. pany, Waukesha, Wisconsin York, New York 
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A Do-It-Yourself Project 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Richmond, Virginia 


Architect: Milton L. Grigg, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia 
Pastor: Fred Pfotenhauer 


A random sampling of the solutions to 
*™ the problem of the expansible 
church plant would indicate wide varia- 
tions governed by topography, initial 
emphases, predicted ultimate growth, 
and the ever-present element of avail- 
able funds. The solution to the first-unit 
construction at Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, involved 
all of these factors plus a unique ele- 
ment, namely, the availability of skills 
ind will on the pare of members of the 
congregation to execute portions of the 
work on a do-it-yourself basis. The 
building houses a mission congregation, 
and being situated in a rapidly expand- 
ing portion of the city previously u +- 
served by a congregation of this denomi- 
nation, it was necessary to provide for 
all facets of worship. It was not felt that 
either Christian education, fellowship, 
or the formal corporate worship could 
be subordinated in architectural expres- 
sion. Therefore the ultimate “church 
room” was used as a focus for the master 
plan developed in a Y shape on the 
corner lot. Topography of the site per- 
mitted maximum economy in the split- 
level arrangement of the education and 
fellowship facilities with relation to the 
church room, and this split-level ar- 
rangement is anticipated for employ- 
ment in the future expansion of the 
church school. 

This almost medieval approach to the 
crafts has caused much comment. 

The building committee, under the 
able guidance of the pastor, Fred Pfo- 
tenhauer, created mumerous study and 
work subcommittees. As a result, the 
specific programing of the project was 
given more than usual detailed study 
and consideration, to the end that in the 
words of architect Milton L. Grigg, “it 
is seldom that a building contains as 
much of the corporate expression of 
purpose, belief, and mission of a con- 
gregation as does Trinity, Richmond.” 
Study sessions and subsequent work ses- 
sions were frequently presided over by 
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Exterior 


Interior 
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the architect, who directed the study 
and prepared the actual shop details for 
many of the objects created by the 
handiwork of the groups. 

The ornaments—altar paraments, for 
instance—were studied from the basic 
concept of their function as elements in 
the appointments for worship and the 
requirements of the particular expres- 
sion desired by this congregaiton. This 
resulted in the production of simple 
bandings tastefully and uniquely created 
through the skilled needlework of the 
women of the committee. Likewise the 
lighting designs of the architect were 
studied by a group of congregational 
craftsmen. Then from the full-size draw- 
ings of the lighting fixtures, parts were 
assembled and the lighting fixtures, 
echoing the Trinity theme in their very 
shape, were made through countless 
hours of night work by this group. The 
group studying facilities for worship 
felt that the corporateness of the wor- 
ship experience could be expressed and 
extended through the symbolic remini- 
scence of the apostles around the sanctu- 
ary area. They volunteered to produce 
emblems of each, and full-size patterns 
for the symbols were furnished the com- 
mittee by the architect. With jigsaw, 
pocket knife, and sandpaper, the wooden 
theme concept was created by them. 
The entrance narthex, polygonal in 
shape, suggests by its radiating axes 
threefold activities of a congregation in 
the contemporary mission of a congre- 
gation. The concept of the unifying pur- 
pose of redemption for all of these 
functions is to be expressed by a mural 
painting to occupy the clerestory space 
in the narthex. Here again local talent 
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is being employed, and the theme as 
developed by the pastor will be executed 
through the artistic skill of a parish- 
ioner who has volunteered to produce 
the mural. 


The preceding are just a few of the 
more glamorous accomplishments of the 
do-it-yourself concept which enabled 
this congregation to produce a fully 
functioning plant at a significantly low 
construction cost. 


The stained glass windows are placed 
in a fashion more frequently seen in 
Europe than in America. Also the ab- 
stract expression of the theme, The 
Glory of the Lord's Whole Creation, 
represents a departure from the usual 
allegorical narratives of traditional glass. 
Executed by the Willet Stained Glass 
Studios in Philadelphia, this glass is 
considered one of the most dramatic 
examples of contemporary employment 
of medieval techniques. 


The pews were designed to provide 
underseat bookracks to prevent color 
distraction through the discordant bind- 
ing colors of the books. The choir lo- 
cation in the gallery is the result of se- 
rious consideration given by the worship 
committee concerning the function and 
place of the choir in the liturgy. and 
while skeptically regarded by some of 
the congregation in the design stage, it 
is now stated to be most enthusiastically 
credited with an improvement in the re- 
sponses and hymn singing. A_ semi- 
baroque three-manual pipe organ is 
located in the gallery. 

Cost, including furnishings but ex- 
clusive of site, landscaping, and fees, 
$170,000. 





LIGHT & SOUND 
IN ONE 
CHANDELIER 


Loud speaker baffles designed into 
attractive lighting fixtures provide 
correct positioning for efficient sound 
coverage and proper illumination. 


Audio-Lites solve acoustical problems 
imposed by high ceilings. 
Avdio-Lites meet esthetic demands of 
distinctive church architecture. 


Wide selection of models to harmon- 
ize with most types of architecture. 
We create individual designs to suit 
your needs. Layout service provided. 


soundolier 


State .. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 
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First Methodist Church 


Two Award-Winning 
Churches of the Northwest 


I 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
Mount Vernon, Washington 
Architects: Durham, Anderson & 
Freed, 1100 Denny Way, Seattle, 
Washington 


Minister: Carroll Sprague 

or many years the First Methodist 

Church of Mount Vernon had been 
located near the center of this city of 
10,000 in a typical “Akron plan” 
church. Mount Vernon, important bulb- 
growing area, is a very stable trading 
center for a large agricultural area. A 
new freeway has recently been cut 
through the town within a few steps of 
the church, while many church members 
have built new homes on a plateau over- 
looking Puget Sound to the west and 
the Cascade Mountains to the east. 
After a careful survey the church came 
to the major decision to move to the 
new residential area and was able to 
obtain seven acres of land with a view 
of Mt. Baker. A careful, long-range de- 
scription of needs was prepared by the 
building committee, projecting an ulti- 
mate congregation of 1,000. The needs 
of the congregation appeared to fall into 
a formula which the architects find re- 
peated in many communities and which 
they call the 1,000-300-300-300 form- 
ula. In other words, 1,000 ultimate 
members, 300 in the sanctuary, 300 in 


Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church 


the social hall, and 300 in the Sunday 
school. 

Because the area is in the heart of 
the northwest timber country, the con- 
cept of design has been tied to frame 
construction, glue-laminated beams, 
rough-sawed cedar boards, and hand- 
split cedar shakes. The combinaiton of 
wood materials has been complemented 
by the use of a local mountain stone 
which comes in a variety of soft shades 
of green. The site, with streets on three 
sides, was developed for approaches 
from two directions, with parking lots 
on both the east and the west. The main 
approach leads into a generous narthex 
which serves as a focal point, leading 
one to all departments of the church. 
In order to obtain circulation to the 
chancel and choir space, a coat room has 
been designed adjacent to a small garden 
court which can be seen from the 
narthex. The church parlor serves a dual 
purpose—as a meeting room and as 
overflow for the sanctuary. 

The structural concept of the nave is 
premised on the use of eight straight 
glued-up beams supporting the center 
ridge pole. The entire structure is some- 
what the shape of a sawhorse with short 
legs on one end. The ridge of the roof 
is sloped from the low point over the 
parlor to its climax at the skylight over 
the chancel area. This enclosure of inter- 


ior space has served to tie the low por- 
tion of the educational wing in with the 
high portion of the nave and cilminates 
in the end wall of the nave as a domi- 
nant facade, both on the interior and 
exterior. 

The choir has been located in a small 
transept slightly turned toward the con- 
gregation. A similar transept is utilized 
on the opposite side for the installation 
of a pipe organ. Natural light is intro- 
duced into the nave by a continuous 
wood-and-glass window wall with its 
2 x 8 members shaped to screen the 
light from the eyes of the worshipers. A 
large skylight brings light down over 
the communion table, augmenting long 
strips of windows in the stone wall de- 
signed to cast light across the face of 
the stone. 

The interior is decorated in warm 
colors in woody tones to contrast with 
the weather-beaten cedar boards and 
roof as seen against the often cloud- 
covered green forest slopes to the east. 
Heating is accomplished with a forced 
air system, oil fired, which ventilates 
and heats the structure through under- 
floor ducts. The system is zoned to each 
activity area. The classrooms vary in size 
and provide fifteen to thirty-five square 
feet of space per pupil according to the 
requirements ef the program. 

(turn to page 25) 
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An Award-Winning Church 


Fairlawn Lutheran Church 
Copley, Ohio 


Architects: Wefel & Wefel, 17405 
Scottsdale Boulevard, Shaker 
Heights 20, Ohio 

Pastor: Paul D. Hoffmaster 


H“ is a church building planned 

for versatility in service, with an 
eye co the future. If you glance at the 
floor plans you will notice that they pro- 
vide for two naves. Only the small one 
has been completed. When three is need 
for the larger nave, the present one will 
become the church chapel. 

The fellowship hall is directly back 
of the present nave. It can be opened 
for overflow congregations. The nave 
alone seats 200 in pews; fifty additional 
worshipers may be seated in chairs. The 
fellowship hall combined with the fel- 
lowship lounge (a room attached to the 
fellowship hall which may have kitchen 
service) will seat 250 additional. The 
minister's office and study, the church 
kitchen, and three classrooms are ad- 
jacent to the fellowship hall. The office 
may be entered directly from the main 
foyer. Thirteen more classrooms are lo- 
cated on the lower floor. 

The parking lot, adjacent to the 
church, is reached by a covered sidewalk 
106 feet in length 


STATISTICS 

Present sanctuary seats 200 in pews, 
50 additional in chairs. 

Additional seating for 250 in fel- 
lowship hall and fellowship 
lounge. 

Exterior: Brick with limestone trim. 

Carillon tower rises eighty feet near 
the main entrance. 

Classrooms: Three on ground floor; 
thirteen on lower floor. 

Heating: Combination of hot air 
and hot water. 

Interior: Generally, exposed brick, 
concrete block, plaster, and 
cement enamel walls. 

Floor: Lower floor, vinyl asbestos; 
main floor and balcony, solid 
vinyl tile. 

Organ: Schantz Organ Company, 
Orrville, Ohio. 
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® Pews and woodwork: Ossit Church 
Furniture Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
* Cubic foot price: $1.25. 
® Square foot price: $18.00. 
The architectural firm of Wefel & 








Wefel consists of brothers, Walther 4 
Jr., and Paul S., sons of an architect 
father. They have designed many 
churches in Ohio, and both are active 
in the Church Architectural Guild of 
America. 
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Tucson, Arizona 


Exterior is unwashed pink brick. 


The one big problem for the architect 

of this church building was the 
blending of the spirit of the Southwest 
with the traditional New England Con- 
gregationalism. The pleasing result is a 
structure, functional in design, which 
unites the simplicity of the Puritan with 
the atmosphere of the Southwest. 

The exterior is raw, unwashed pink 
brick which blends well with the desert. 
The interior walls are also of unwashed 
brick. Height in both the nave and the 
fellowship hall is achieved by the use of 
laminated arches. Ceramic tile placed on 


Interior showing beamed ceiling. 


First Congregational Church 


Architect: Burr D. Dubois, 529 East 
Third Street, Tucson, Arizona 
Minister: C. Richard DuFresne 


the proscenium of the fellowship hall 
gives an interesting interpretation of the 
eighth Psalm. Hand block-printed drapes 
made by Arizona Indians also grace this 
hall. The women’s parlor has both 
colonial and modern furniture. The win- 
dows of the fellowship hall open out 
onto a patio and twelve-foot porches 
which protect people from the sun. 

The nave has a number of interesting 
features. The pews are made of Philip- 
pine mahogany. The beamed ceiling is 
lighter in color and, as the lighting 
changes, gives somewhat the appearance 
of an oasis in the desert. The communion 
table is portable and may be moved as 
desired. The choir is hidden behind the 
marble worship background and is seen 
only when standing. The windows mix 
old stained glass concepts with the sym- 
bolism of the new. 

The doors at the main entrance of the 
church have thirty-two hand-carved 
panels, each panel eight by ten inches. 
Both Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment stories are included in these rough 
carvings. 


The kitchen is entirely modern, and 
the air conditioning unit is a constant 
reminder that the church is built for the 
present age. 


CRAFTSMEN PARTICIPATING 
WERE: 
® Stained glass: Judson Studios, Los 
Angeles, California 
® Pews and woodwork: American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
Tile murals: Charles 
Tucson, Arizona 
Laminated arches: Unit Structures, 
Magnolia, Arkansas 
* Kitchen equipment: Harris Custom 
Kitchens, Tucson, Arizona 
® Organ: David McDowell, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Clement, 
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Nativity window 
First Congregational 
Church, Tucson. 


Carved Doors have 
thirty-two panels. 
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TWO AWARD WINNING 
CHURCHES 
2?) 


(continued from page 22 


STATISTICS 
First unit provides sanctuary, adminis- 
tration, social hall, and portion of 
education. 

Cost of building: $173,805. 

Cost of furnishings: $21,000. 

Fees, sales tax, and miscellaneous: 
$20,750. 

Total cost: $215,555. 

Total square feet: 13,702. 

® Cost per square foot: $12.70 for 
construction. 

Total cubic feet: 195,000. 

Cost per cubic foot: 95c. 

Sanctuary seating in pews: 286, 
including choir; in overflow, 
120. 

Total capacity: 406. 

Present seating for church school: 
80 (nor including use of fel- 
lowship hall). 

Total facilities for church school 
in ultimate plan. 300. 

Seating at tables for dinner: 200. 

Pipe organ: Wicks Organ Com- 
pany, Highland, Illinois. 

Pews and chancel furniture: 
Turney Wood Products, Inc., 
Harrison, Arkansas. 

Laminated arches: Timber Scruc- 
tures, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 


II 
ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Mount Vernon, Washington 


Architects: Durham, Anderson & 
Freed, 1100 Denny Way, Seattle, 
Washington 

Rector: William Forbes 


Fo some time the bishop's committee 

of St. Paul's studied the possibilities 
of adding to their small frame church, 
a short distance from the city center. 
Mount Vernon is a trading center for an 
agricultural community, located in the 
northwest corner of Washington near 
the shores of Puget Sound. Because of 
encroaching commercial endeavors, the 
lecision was finally made to move into 
the path of a new residential develop- 
ment to the east. After a survey of the 
membership and an analysis of the 
population trends, it was determined 
that the ultimate growth would be 300 
communicants, requiring pews for 160, 
with space for overflow. A master plan 
was developed which projected the nave 
toward the main street and related the 
parish hall toward the parking area and 


the rear of the property. Although a 
number of different designs were care- 
fully considered, a nearby award- 
winning church by the same architec- 
rural firm served as inspiration for the 
design. The nave roof was formed by 
sweeping wood laminated arches, sup- 
porting purlins, and exposed fir deck- 
ing. The sides of the nave are made of 
a venetian-blind-shaped wall, with ver- 
tical 2 x 8's turned to throw the light 
coward the altar, with strips of clear 
glass at the floor line and the ceiling 
line. A local Sauk River stone in soft 
shades of green was used as part of the 
chancel treatment and repeated on the 
exterior of the main facade of the build- 
ing. The balance of the walls were 
covered with rough-sawed cedar siding, 
and the roof of the nave is covered with 
hand-split wood shakes. 

The expansion of the seating of the 
nave is provided by the combination of 
a balcony area and a church parlor which 
can be thrown into the nave by pulling 
a folding door. In order to build within 
the funds available, only one half of the 
social hall was constructed, and the pres- 
ent Sunday school utilizes the fellow- 
ship hall and one nursery room. In order 
to save space on the main floor, the me- 
chanical room was placed below grade. 
It contains an oil-fired forced-air heat- 
ing and ventilating system serving all 
spaces in a zoned system through under- 
floor ducts. 

A generous sacristy was constructed 
immediately back of the chancel, with 
the choir on one side of the chancel. 
Above the sacristy a space for a future 
pipe organ gives excellent relationship 
to the shape of the nave. Considerable 
study went into the simple wood grille 
which serves as a reredos immediately 


back of the altar. 


STATISTICS 
Cost of building: $126,222 
® Fees, sales tax, and miscellaneous: 
$15,500. 
* Total cost of building: $141,722. 
*® Total square feet: 9,441. 
* Cost per square foot: 
(construction only ). 
Total cubic feet: 141,000. 
Cost per cubic foot: 90c. 
Sanctuary seating: Nave, 160; 
balcony, 100; overflow, 100. 
Total sancutary seating: 360. 
Seating for church school: Arc 
present, 20. 
Seating at tables for dinner: 175. 
* Ultimate capacity for Sunday 
school: 196. 


$13.35 
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NEW VISIONS FOR CHURCH 
BUILDERS 
(continued from page 14) 

involyment of more people in the ac- 
tion of the service. The monologuist 
seems to be a great thing on Broadway 
these days, but not in the church. The 
minister who preaches, prays, adminis- 
ters the sacraments, gives the announce- 
ments, makes the offertory, and gener- 
ally acts as master of ceremonies is do- 
ing much more than he needs to do or 
ought to do. The history of liturgy 
shows that through most of the life of 
the church these activities have been 
shared by pastor and other laymen, 
and the sense of common worship is 
certainly stronger if it is not so much 
a one-man show. It improves the situa- 
tion to have several other people in- 
volved with the pastor. But if one thinks 
in terms of architecture, it is also pos- 
sible to have more than one place in- 
volved so that the action is not simply 
a dialogue between the chancel and the 
nave, but a much more varied acrion 
involving voices from a number 
other positions. This is perhaps the best 
reason why a choir should not join the 
clergy in the chancel. But there are other 
episodes of the service which can be ap- 
propriately taken out of a chancel to 
the prayers, for instance, and the con- 
fession of sin. The point is to convert 
what is too often a spectacle on a plat- 
form into a common worship, and an 
audience into a worshiping community. 


Here is another example in which the 
architect who is a student of liturgy may 
illuminate the service: We often take 
for granted that the sacristy is to be 
located off the chancel or platfrom 
something like the wings off a theater 
stage, and that the minister enters the 
church as if from the backstage. This 
had some logic in a medieval under- 
standing of the clergy and the liturgy. 
But Protestants usually conceive of the 
pastor, not as a special sort of man, but 
as a layman called out of the community 
of laymen to a special sort of office. 
And the Lord’s Supper is a supper of 
the community from elements which 
are the gifts of the community. The im- 
pression we often get is that the supper 
is somehow the property of the clergy 
which is brought forth out of a private 
“kitchen.” I think that if we had our 
sacristies and vestries open onto the 
general seating area instead of into 
chancel spaces, we would express more 
faithfully in the action of the liturgy 
what we believe the clergy is and what 
we believe the Lord's Supper is. This 
sort of planning is not new, nor has it 


ever been completely lost in the history 
of church building. 


ILLUMINED BY THE 
MIND OF CHRIST 

The third aspect of religious life is 
that which deals with the reflection of 
man’s personal relationship with God 
in the way he lives and does things. It 
is to this aspect of religion that the 
architect's devotion to architectural and 
artistic integrity about which I have 
already spoken is related. 

We generally admire the passionate 
devotion to discipline and clarity and 
purity which one sees in the buildings 
of Miss van der Robe; the dedication to 
vitality, power, and courage in Le Cor- 
busier; the love of all the created world, 
of human drama, and of sensual delight 
in Frank Lloyd Wright. I think we 
might say of the buildings of these men 
that they reflect their visions of God. 
For they are, or were, profoundly serious 
men, devoted to ultimately consequen- 
tial ideas. 

It is necessary for those of us who 
are doing church work to be as passion- 
ately devoted to the essentially Christian 
values we hold as these and other 
great designers have been to their more 
personal scale of values. 

We must be committed to the revela- 
tion of truth which has come to us in 
God's dealings with men. 

The ethical principle of the Old Test- 
ament is the principle of restraint, and 
it is illustrated in the pattern of be- 
havior which is the core of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. We are not ascetics, 
but we do not admire indulgence. We 
can own property, but we cannot steal 
it. We can employ people, but we can- 
not own them. We do nor glorify celi- 
bacy, but we ahbor promiscuity. We 
love this world, but we wait for the 
next. We do not worship our ancestors, 
but we honor them. 

This principle of restraint can be 
translated into architectural form con- 
tinually if we are dedicated to it. If we 
are, we shall not be involved with 
novelty for novelty’s sake or variety for 
variety's sake. We shall not be disposed 
to either imitate our fathers or repudi- 
ate them. We shall not seek the over- 
rich nor make a display of our poverty 

The second aspect of God's revelation 
is the ethical principle of the New Test- 
ament, the principle of creative love. 
The prime example is the career of 
Jesus Christ. The unique thing about 
this career and this principle it exemp- 
lifies is that God in love intrudes into 
an accepted and apparently closed sys- 
tem of sin and punishment and resolves 
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the problem in an unexpected and cre- 
ative way. This principle, like the other, 
has great meaning for an architect's 
work. 

It means that we do not, as a rule of 
design, limit the patterns, the accepted 
modes, the habits, the standards, and the 
conventions within which work is done. 
We find the opportunity of meeting 
each problem creatively. Now I want to 
explain what I mean by creativity. | 
don’t mean whimsy or novelty or the 
frantic hunt for originality. I don't 
mean the state of mind that abhors con- 
vention, despises the accepted patterns 
and makes rebellion a principle. The 
creativity I respect meets a problem 
straightforwardly, explores the conven- 
tions for a solution, and where they are 
not adequate and they never are com- 
pletely adequate), derives a new solu- 
tion. This is a marvelous and perhaps 
mysterious process involving patience 
and devotion and intense concern. | 
think it also involves a special vision 
which acts as a sort of catalyst. In the 
work of creative men in many afeas 
we find this sort of catalyst. In Martin 
Luther it was the idea of grace; in Cal- 
vin, the idea of God's transcendent 
authority. In many artists it cannot be 
described in terms of words, although 
it is almost possible in the painting of 
El Greco and almost possible in the 
writing of Ogden Nash and almost pos- 
sible in the architecture of Miss van der 
Robe. 

Now the catalytic idea which must 
serve the architect in the church is the 
vision of redeeming love. All the other 
virtues are useful; all the intelligence 
and knowledge and sophistication; all 
the persistence, discipline, and vigor; all 
the wit and cleverness. These we can 
put to use. But they must be directed 
and composed and organized under the 
pervasive consciousness of Christian 
love, so that when people enter the 
churches we build they will be met 
above all things with a reflection of the 
love of God. 

To me this means a number of 
things in design. It means that contrary 
to the tendency in many modern build- 
ings to look slick, hard, and audacious, 
the church will be kind, humane, and 
companionable. It means that contrary 
to the tendency in many modern 
churches to be timid, they should be 
strong and daring, for love is strong 
and daring. We must hate the compro- 
mise, but we must love the paradox, 
the humble and the noble, the gentle 
and the authoritative, the exciting and 


(turn to page 39) 
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Making a Minister’s Prayer Book 


Floyd Doud Shafer* 


The minister spends much time guid- 

ing and assisting the devotional 
practices of his people. This is as it 
should be. However, when the minister 
comes to quiet reflection about his own 
devotional practices, he confronts an ac- 
cusing conscience—his own. He recog- 
nizes that although he is skilled in help- 
ing others in this regard, his attention 
to his personal devotions leaves much 
to be desired. He may find that the time 
is lacking, or that his mind and spirit 
are worn out by the time he comes to 
think about himself at prayer; or he 
may discover that what he has recom- 
mended for others does not speak to his 
needs. 

Periodically, a minister who recog- 
nizes this serious lack will set himself 
to correct it. He may begin a program 
of daily Bible reading, and he may also 
resolve to spend a certain amount of 
time in prayer each day. Excellent! But 
these practices are not always specific- 
ally related to him as a minister. Conse- 
quently, if he continues these, he will 
admit that he does so out of compul- 
sion and routine. While continuing 
these practices he may also turn to 
one or more of many splendid books of 
devotions. Again the minister perceives 
that their particular selections—Scrip- 
ture, poetry, comments, and prayers— 
good though they are, are simply not 
his. When someone else's devotional 
material does not speak intimately to 
him, the minister will likely find the 
habit harder and harder to maintain, 
and eventually the resolve weakens and 
the routine stops. Many of us go through 
this disheartening experience year after 
year. 

At long last a minister may run across 
a book of devotions prepared especially 
for ministers. He buys it at once and 
hastens to get into it regularly. Diffi- 
culties arise again. If this book was de- 
signed from one denominational view- 
point, a minister not of that communion 
begins to feel ill at ease in it. If the 
book was published for general use, 
he finds that the editor or author had 
other needs in mind. In either case, the 
minister may discover that the arrange- 


“Minister, Salem Presbyterian Church, 
Salem, Indiana. 


ment is cumbersome—the Scripture pas- 
sages may not be printed, or one must 
turn from one section to another to at- 
tain the whole picture—and that the 
matching materials are not always co- 
ordinate. Two other irritating reactions 
are likely to follow these; namely, the 
minister will be thinking that he would 
have substituted a different scriptural 
selection or quotation or prayer instead 
of the ones selected by the editor of the 
book, or he may experience a growing 
feeling that his use of this book is an 
arbitrary and easy way out and that 
these devotionals simply are not for him. 

At this point the minister will envy 
his brethren in the Roman, Episcopal- 
ian, and Lutheran orders. He observes 
them with their well-prepared devo- 
tional manuals and their ingrained habit 
of using them regularly. He readily senses 
that these ministers are deriving im- 
mense spiritual and mental assistance 
from their respective prayer books. Our 
minister may even borrow or buy one or 
more of these prayer books and use them 
to great profit. Yet he cannot escape the 
knowledge that these are not his prayer 
books. And it will be a matter of special 
chagrin to our minister that these other 
clergy are actually getting more Bible 
reading day by day than he is, even 
though he carries a Bible constantly in 
his coat pocket. 

If he is really agitated about this prob- 
lem—and if he has gone this far he 
certainly is agitated—what can he do 
about it? Having gone through these 
frustrating experiences, step by step, 
over a long period of years, I can give 
one answer to that question. 


First Survey Needs 


A minister may first ascertain when 
he needs and wants this devotional as- 
sistance the most. He will long since 
have discovered what his peculiar needs 
are, and will have found that because 
of his very familiarity with spiritual 
affairs his needs and his wants are 
uniquely his. As he reflects upon these 
facts, he will remember how a par- 
ticular passage in a book or a specific 
chapter of the Bible seemed to speak 
directly to his deepest spiritual need. 
These are good clues, pointing toward 


an eventual answer to his question, and 
he will hold them in mind. Neverthe- 
less, the first question he must answer 
is, At what time, or for what occasion, 
does a minister need this devotional aid 
the most? 

In my own case I had long felt the 
pressing need for a prayer book or de- 
votional to take in my hands during 
those last few minutes before entering 
the sanctuary for worship and preach- 
ing. A certain expectant nervousness, a 
dryness of the mouth, which can harm 
one’s mental and spiritual alertness; a 
state of having too many things in the 
mind at once; the fear, often realized, 
that if the service doesn’t start immedi- 
ately all these things will be hopelessly 
jumbled—this can happen to you in the 
last fifteen minutes before the service 
starts. I simply accepted this state of 
affairs as an occupational hazard, and 
so my desire for a physical, devotional 
aid become more and more emphatic. 
Simply bowing or kneeling to pray did 
not give sufficient help; I needed some- 
thing to guide my wandering mind, oc- 
cupy my dry tongue, and fill my moist 
hands! 

Having suffered through this agony 
longer than I care to acknowledge, and 
having tried everything else I knew 
about, I resolved one Sunday morning 
that after dinner I would prepare a de- 
votional sheet for my use before wor- 
ship the next Sunday. Although I am 
not at all sure of the origin of this 
idea, I do recall that my flash decision 
enthused me so greatly that I went 
through the worship and sermon that 
morning with unusual confidence and 
effectiveness. In the early afternoon | 
went to the study and began to lay out 
a strategy on paper. First, I would have 
a prayer of my own composition, writ- 
ten precisely to express the yearning of 
my own heart as I knew that heart felt 
just before service Sunday after Sunday. 
Second, I would take, from past reading, 
some excerpt which had impressed me 
by its pertinence to me as a leader of 
worship and minister of the Word. 
Third, I would follow with one 
passage from the Old and one from the 
New Testament. Here I planned to let 
my own canon of personal preference 
have free course. Fourth, and finally, I 
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decided to close the devotional with a 
prayer chosen from the rich treasury of 
prayers available in many books. I al- 
ready had one or two particular prayers 
in mind, but I later learned that this 
provision was too rigid and I altered it 
by allowing myself freedom either to 
compose my Own or to use someone 
else's. 


Go Ahead Signal 


Having made the outline, 1 proceeded 
to gather the materials. Although it 
looked awkward, I wrote at the top of 
my planning sheet “The Pastor at Wor- 
ship and Preaching.” This title has 
served as the guiding principle in the 
composition or choice of the prayers, 
the selection of Scripture, and the choice 
of quotations from general reading. A 
problem raised itself here and, besides 
stinging my conscience, required a re- 
arranging of the planning sheet. I rum- 
maged through a few books and in a 
short time found that I had twenty-five 
excerpts from books, seven Scripture 
passages and two prayers from a book 
of prayers. This imbalance disturbed me, 
primarily by reminding me that I was 
more familiar with books than with the 


Book. The sight of these items listed on 
paper raised two questions: How was | 
I to coordinate these so each devotional | 


would be a cohesive whole, and which 
was to determine the theme of the 


whole—the quotation from general | 


reading or the scriptural passage? These 
were difficult questions, and for a time 


I bogged down, trying to answer them. | 
Finally, 1 began the resolution of the | 


problem by setting up a sheet of paper 
divided and headed as follows: 


OPENING PRAYER-EXCERPT- 
O.T.-N.T. PREPARATORY 
PRAYER 


Under the column headed “Excerpt” 
I listed the main idea of the quote, the 
book, and the page number. Under the 
columns headed “O.T.” and “N.T.” | 


listed the scriptural passages with their | 


main ideas, and made a mental note to 
spend more time filling up this column. 
Then began the process of trying to 
match these two columns. This was and 
still is a difficult matter, but in the be- 
ginning I decided to let the excerpt 
determine the tone of the whole. As 
time went on, I did it the other way 
around and let the Scripture determine 
the selection of the excerpt. Regarding 
this, a hard and fast rule is unnecessary, 


and each man will need to decide each 
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case as it comes up. In the two prayer 
columns I found I had only two quoted 
prayers. I think now this indicated either 
that I did not know where to find ap- 
propriate prayers or I really preferred 
to write my own. In practice, I have gen- 
erally chosen the latter alternative, al- 
though I am always happy to find and 
use an appropriate prayer. 

Now I was ready to put the whole on 
paper. When finished, I had the follow- 
ing: 

The Beginning Prayer (my own 

composition ) : 


Almighty God, thou hast appointed 
me to open thy Word to the 
minds and hearts of this people 
They are thy people, and thou dost 
love them, and I love them. Thou 
hast blessed me with good teachers 
and with a noble tradition in which 
to stand. Do thou make me sensi- 
tive to the challenges of this hour, 
the solemnity of the worship, and 
the meaning of thy Word. Grant 
especially the humility to under- 
stand that I am not to use thy 


Word, but to be used by it for the 
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fulfillment, not of my but of thy 
purposes. Guide me by thy Holy 
Spirit for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
my Lord. Amen. 


The Excerpt (Pastor John Robinson 

to Pilgrims leaving Holland for 

America ) : 
“I charge you before God and his 
blessed angels, to follow me no 
further than I have followed Christ; 
and if God should reveal anything 
to you by any other instrument of 
his, to be as ready to receive it as 
ever you were to receive any truth 
by my ministry; for I am confident 


the Lord hath more truth and light 
yet to break forth out of his Word 
.... I beseech you to remember 
your church covenant, at least the 
part of it whereby you promise 
and covenant with God and with 
one another, to receive whatsoever 
light or truth shall be made known 
to you from the written word of 
God.” (Quoted in several places. 
This one from A Historical Ap- 
proach to Evangelical Worship, by 
Ilion T. Jones, page 264.) 


The Old Testament Passage: Psalm 


119:89-105. (Printed in full on 
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my page but omitted here because 
readers are familiar with it.) 


The New Testament Passage: John 
1:1-18. (Again, printed in full on 
my page but omitted here for the 
reason stated above. ) 


The Preparatory Prayer ( Although 
this is the final prayer of the de- 
votional, I named it “preparatory” 
because it immediately preceded 
my going into the sanctuary. This 
one was adapted from a prayer in 
the Book of Common Worship.) : 
O Lord God Almighty, who didst 
endow thine apostles with the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, so that they 
proclaimed thy Word with power; 
grant unto me, who am appointed 
to minister and teach in thy holy 
Name, the same Spirit of wisdom 
and love and power; that the truth 
thou givest me to declare may 
search the consciences, convince 
the minds, and win the hearts of 
those who hear it, and the glory 
of thy kingdom be advanced. And, 
O God, enable me to conduct this 
worship with such solemnity and 
order that all worshipers may be 
led into the presence of thy majesty 
and before thy throne of grace. | 
seek this, O Lord, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. I go now, go thou 
with me and abide. Amen. 


This may not be the best of the 
devotionals. However, judging better 
and best in such a thing is difficult and 
perhaps irrelevant; but it worked the 
next Sunday. This was read out loud 
and while kneeling beside my study 
desk. The next week another was pre- 
pared, and so on, until now I have six. 
In the last two I have prepared | 
changed the format somewhat. In them 
the beginning prayer is followed by the 
Old Testament passage, and it in turn 
is followed by the excerpt; the excerpt 
is followed by the New Testament pas- 
sage, and the whole is concluded with a 
preparatory prayer. All these were first 
typed on 8-14 x 11 sheets. Now I have 
retyped them to fit a 4-4 x 7-34 note- 
book for ease in carrying and handling. 

Other sample excerpts and the match- 
ing Scriptures which I have selected 
include the following: Calvin's para- 
graph about pastors daring ali things 
by the Word of God, from his Imstruc- 
tion in Faith, page 72f; Isaiah 6 and 
Matthew 10, passim. Herman Melville's 
magnificent word about the pulpit in 
Moby Dick, page 3; Psalm 101 and 
Luke 4:31-37. The third paragraph from 
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the poetic sermon “Listen, Lord” in 
God's Trombone, by James Weldon 
Johnson, page 14; Psalm 139, passim, 
Romans 10:13-17, and Matthew 10:7. 
The prayers used with these are of my 
own composing. Now, I try to have the 
last scriptural word be a word from the 
Master. 

Plainly, this kind of prayer book is 
largely an eclectic work; but in the 
process of gathering the material, corre- 
lating it, and bordering it with his own 
prayers, the minister runs it all through 
the chemistry of his own mind and 
heart, and the result may properly be 


claimed as his own. Even his gratitude | 
for the Scriptures and the thoughts of | 


others does not detract from that fact, 


but rather enhances it. It would be | 


splendid if the minister could provide 
his own excerpts from his own writing, 
but that would require far more than 
most of us can give, and it could con- 


ceivably involve the minister in too | 
much subjectivity in his devotional. | 


Thus far, I prefer the other way and 
confine my contribution to the prayers 
and the act of correlation. 

At the outset my purpose was to pre- 
pare one of these devotionals for each 
Sunday, and then my ambition was to 
have one for each day of the week. 
However, I find that having one for 


each day of the week is virtually im- | 


possible because of the pressure of other 
duties. In fact, preparing one for each 
Sunday is not feasible, or even necessary. 


Whar I now have can easily and profit- | 
ably be used over and over; and having | 
gotten a start, | may add to the prayer | 


book whenever I have the time. 


RE 


Sermons People 
Request 


Dr. Thomas H. Megahey of the Eagle 
Rock Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, 
California, prepared two lists of sermon 
subjects. One list suggested subjects for 
a series of sermons; the other list 
covered suggestions for individual ser- 
mons. He has sent us the results of the 
poll. It seems very interesting to us that 
the top place for a series of sermons is 
given to the subject “Jesus’ Answers to 
the Problems of Today.” Likewise it is 
interesting to find that the subject 
which produced the greatest response 
for a single sermon was that about the 
future life. 

A tabulation of the results follows. 
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Section A . The Miracles of Jesus 
Requests Sermon Series 43 The Sermon on the Mount 
13 The Gospel of John 43 Can Christianity Solve My 
18 The Friendship of Jesus Problems? 
Paul the Apostle é Jesus and the Futuse Life 
The Disciples of Jesus ‘ The Bible and Science 
The Christian and the Cross 3 The Bible Speaks to Daily 
Characters of the New Needs 
Testament What Can I Believe? 
The Psalms The Ten Commandments 
Characters of the Old What Our Denomination 
Testament Teaches 
34 Prayer Jesus’ Answers to the 
36 The Lord's Prayer Problems of Today 
41 The Parables of Jesus (turn to page 35) 
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They fold in one easy motion; 
stack neatly; and are easily 
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minimum amount of space 
possible and adding plus pro- 
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Best of all, Rastetter Chairs 
that Fold are made to last. 
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Tt potential of the church's useful- 
ness to it’s senior members has 
only begun to be exercised in a few 
churches. Now that even the Federal 
Government recognizes society's respon- 
sibility to older persons, growing rap- 
idly in numbers because of increased 
longevity, churches should not lag. 

Where else, except in the church, 
can a man or woman, on reaching ripe 
maturity, solve the need to define sum- 
marily a reason to have lived, a philo- 
sophy to meet the change of death? 
Where else can he hope to find the 
feeling of being wanted, needed, if his 
church—that extension of family life— 
fails to seek out and actively support 
his spiritual need? 

Trinity Methodist Church of El Paso, 
Texas, has found that an awareness of 
older adults is helpful not only to them 
but to the entire church program. 

In 1957, Dr. Don E. Schooler, the 
pastor, asked Sybil Johnson to be the 
older-adult director for the church. 
Sybil is the wife of V. O. Johnson, 
administrative assistant, whose article 
“The Role of the Church Business Ad- 
ministrator” appeared in the March 
1961 issue of Church Management. 
Both V. O. and Sybil are dedicated, 
hard-working Christians. 

Sybil was reluctant to accept the te- 
sponsibility, for she had never worked 
with older members, but rather with 
teenagers. She had no training, no ex- 
perience in this new field. This is true 
in nearly every church because the 
field is relatively new. Even Trinity, 
with a membership of over four thou- 
sand and a correspondingly large staff, 
had no professional available for the 
job. 

*Frequent contributor to “Church Man- 
agement,” residing in El Paso, Texas. 
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What You Can Do for Seniors 
Millicent Tralle” 


Sybil Johnson, 
Director of the 
“Jolly Elders’’ 


Sybil, however, had the two most 
important qualifications. .maturity and 
a genuine liking for older people; also, 
a methodical, executive mind, as well 
as a gracious, friendly manner. 

First, she took a course on older 
adults in a district conference, which 
made her realize fully how very neg- 
lected this age group is. Next, not hav- 
ing been at Trinity long, she asked 
several older members to meet with 
her and go over the membership ros- 
ter for names of those who where 
sixty or older. As a result, some toes 
were stepped on. Is youth such a fetish 
that we are ashamed to admit our full, 
rich years after retirement? Trinity's 
slogan is “Let our older members retire 
to, not from, life.” 

Talking with this committee while 
working on the roster, Sybil learned of 
their many years of devoted service to 
the church—church suppers cooked at 
home (not in Trinity's present fully 
equipped stainless-steel kitchen), sew- 
ing, visiting shut-ins, canvassing for 
funds to build the Trinity we know to- 
day, and take for granted. We are ac- 
customed to seeing white heads in the 
congregation, but who stops to think of 
their diverse backgrounds and achieve- 
ments, interests and activities? Yet their 
basic mutual need is to be wanted and 
needed still, now that daily care of 
families and heavy tasks are in the past. 

So Sybil decided the first party shouid 
be in honor of these senior members. 
The response was amazing. Attendance 
at the “Garden of Memories” luncheon 
was around 160!The undercroft had 
been converted into a beautiful garden. 
Queen of the party was a former south- 
ern belle, now ninety-one, whose gaily 
colored hat is visible in the second pew 
each Sunday. The affair was so success- 


ful that it was decided to make the 
“Garden of Memories” luncheon the big 
annual event. 

At each party a couple or individual 
is asked to sit in the seat of honor. One 
year a couple that had been married 
over fifty years was honored; another 
year it was a couple newly arrived in 
El Paso for retirement. 

Interest indicators had been handed 
out, and from them Sybil learned that 
monthly meetings were preferred. At 
the next meeting the group chose its 
name, “Jolly Elders with XYZ” (Extra 
Years of Zest). Sybil asked them to 
elect officers, but they wanted her to 
be in charge of planning. For this she 
formed a committee to express their 
wishes. 

Those whose birthdays fall in the 
coming month meet with Sybil at her 
home to plan the party. In this way 
every member eventually has a chance 
to express his views, and Sybil acquires 
more intimate knowledge of each one 
as an individual. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. E. McClesky, of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Tulsa, being honored at 
Garden of Memories Luncheon. 
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A most important point for churches 
to keep in mind is that older members 
should be asked, not told. Sybil be- 
lieves that this can’t be expressed too 
strongly, as it is important to the suc- 
cess of any planned activities for such 
a group. She also believes that no per- 
son should be considered indispensable, 
and has acquired two volunteer assist- 
ants. 

The Jolly Elders have enjoyed 
covered-dish suppers, picnics in the 
Southwest's long summers, sing-songs, 
old-time camp meetings, skits, back-to- 
school parties, holiday parties, and so 
on, with all present participating in 
the fun. More recently there have been 
field trips to such points of interest as 
the remodeled, enlarged museum. 

Young couples of the church school 
sponsor the older adults, adopting 
“grandparents.” They furnish transpor- 
tation, decorate tables for parties, re- 
member the shut-ins on special occa- 
sions. Some of the Jolly Elders them- 
selves make excellent home visitors, a 
service of particular value to any 
church without a staff visitor. 

In one year the average attendance 
of the Jolly Elders has grown from 
60 to 120, and their church attendance 
has likewise doubled. 

Sybil was a delegate to the Confer- 
ence on Aging held at the White 
House on January 9-12, 1961. Her 
Jolly Elders presented her with an old 
sock filled with $300 toward travel ex- 
penses! There were 2,800 delegates at 
the conference, representing all fifty- 
three states and territories as well as 
308 national organizations. All were 
nonpolitical appointees. There were ten 
study groups, each devoted to a dif- 
ferent phase of the needs of senior 
citizens. 

At the opening session President 
Eisenhower stated that “every older 
citizen should have the opportunity for 
a dignified, productive and satistying 
way of life.” 

Sybil returned to El Paso with re- 
newed inspiration and zeal. She has 
spoken to many civic organizations and 
to the Council of Churches, which re- 
cently added a Committee of Adult 
Work to its program, with Sybil as 
chairman. She and the committee mem- 
bers hope to encourage other local 
churches to organize older-adult-group 
programs. At this writing they are to 
be found only in Trinity, Fort Boule- 
vard Methodist Church, First Presby- 
terian Church, and the Jewish Golden 
Agers. 

Yes, Trinity's program for its senior 
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members is doing a good job. But there 
is much yet to do. Like the great Cecil 
Rhodes, Sybil regrets “so much to do— 
so little done.” 

In a new educational plant to be 
built within the near future she hopes 
for a room for daily use by the Jolly 
Ejders—cheerful, well-lighted, minus 
treacherous steps and doorsills; a place 
where they and other lonely older per- 
sons in the neighborhood can come to 
rest, visit, read, play table games, and 
watch TV or movies. 

If possible, there will be a salaried 


casion .. 


counselor, for many of these persons 
have no one to whom to turn for advice 
Arts and crafts will be encouraged and 
improved through professional training, 
and more service opportunities to the 
church and community will be offered. 
Everyone likes to be useful. 

Sybil envisions younger women—and 
men—joining the oldsters on selected 
days for the exchange of ideas, even 
bringing their children occasionally to 
inject a truly young spirit. Age does 
not make an individual a statistic, a 

(turn to page 39) 
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Emkay’s New 
16-Page Catalog 
of Quality Candles 
and Accessories ! 


This year’s Emkay catalog, 
which lists more items than any 
previous edition, reflects the fact 
that Emkay is the truly complete 
line of Church candles and ac- 


cessories. 


Here are clean-burning candles 
for every Church need and oc- 
. Eucharistic Candles and Vesper Lights, 


plain and decorated Paschal Candles, Sanctuary 
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lf | Were a Church Treasurer 
Charles # Voss* 


[° June 1959 I became the treasurer 

of the Florida Annual Conference of 
The Methodist Church. For more than 
thirty-five years I had served as the 
pastor of Methodist churches in Florida, 
and prior ot that time I had been assist- 
ant cashier of a bank in West Palm 
Beach. As a young man I served as a 
member of the Board of Stewards, now 
called the Official Board. I have never 
been the treasurer of a local church, 
but I have had occasion to work with 
treasurers and to observe them in action. 
If I were a church treasurer, what would 
I do? Perhaps not much more than other 
church treasurers who give of their 
time without pay and ofven without ap- 
preciation. Nevertheless, there are some 
things, I believe, that I would do. 

First, I would make up my mind 
to be a good treasurer who wouldn't 
need to feel ashamed of his work or be 
reluctant to allow auditors to check 
his books. The treasurer's office is an 
honorable one. Jesus had a treasurer in 
the company of the apostles. We would 
reflect upon the character of Jesus if 
we wefe to suppose that it was not a 
position of trust and of honor. Judas 
failed miserably, but that Jesus had 
wanted to see him be honest and faith- 
ful and to do a good job goes, I think, 
without needing argument. Judas could 
have brought credit and glory to his 
name as a treasurer if he had not failed 
to trust, love, and obey his Lord. Evi- 
dently Jesus felt the need for a man to 
carry the bag and to look after the busi- 
ness of the little group, just as churches 
need men and women to do so today. 
Judas should have been and could have 
been a good and faithful treasurer. Any 
man who undertakes to be a church 
treasurer should give his best to the 
work and be faithful to his trust. 


In the second place, if I were a church 
treasurer 1 would insist on being 
bonded, and on having my books audi- 
ted regularly by a competent auditor, 
preferably a certified public accountant. 
Some church officials feel that it is 
showing a lack of confidence in a treas- 
urer to require a bond. I don’t think so. 
I am under a large bond now and have 
been bonded before, and never once 
have I felt that it was an indication ot 
distrust. On the contrary, I have felt 


“Methodist minister, Lakeland, Florida. 


that I was honored to be placed under 
bond! Some treasurers are reluctant to 
be bonded, bur there is no reason why 
this should be so. Perhaps it is due to 
the fact that some men never have been 
under bond and are shy of the un- 
familiar. An honest man need have no 
fear of being bonded by a surety com- 
pany, and the very knowledge that he 
is bonded will help him to avoid any 
thoughts of dishonesty. 

Besides being bonded, a church treas- 
urer should insist upon being checked 
in when he takes over the treasureship, 
and on having his books audited by a 
good accountant at least each year. Most 
denominational authorities require both 
a bond and an audit, and the treasurer 
should welcome both. They protect not 
only the funds of the church entrusted 
to him but the treasurer himself against 
false charges of dishonesty. 

A third thing that I would do if I 
were a church treasurer would be to 
learn as much as possible about good 
bookkeeping prac-ices for churches, the 
accounting procedures of my own de- 
nomination, and what the denomina- 
tional leaders and the officials of the 
local church might need to know in 
order to be better administrators. To- 
day many medium-size churches as well 
as their larger sister congregations em- 
ploy a financial secretary who does 
much if not all of the bookkeeping and 
recording so that the treasurer doesn’t 
have much to do except to sign or 
countersign checks. These fortunate 
treasurers are probably in the minority. 
Some very large congregations even 
have administrators and business man- 
agers, but this article is more for the 
smaller church whose treasurer must 
keep his own books and deposit his own 
bank deposits and know where the 
money is supposed to go, to say nothing 
of where it is supposed to come from! 

The treasurer generally helps to make 
up the budget for local expenses and 
benevolences, and should know where 
the funds should be sent and to what 
they apply. He should know which 
funds are fixed amounts, which are to 
be prorated, which funds are salary 
items, which are administrative funds, 
and which are benevolences. A treasurer 
should know about the missionary work 
of his own denomination as thoroughiy 
as time permits him to study it. By 
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working with his pastor and the com- 
mittee or commission on missions, the 
treasurer of a church can learn how to 
send money to denominational head- 
quarters intelligently and with pleasure. 
Many pastors have trouble getting ac- 
curate and up-to-date reports from their 
local church treasurers. I believe that 
if I were a treasurer I would try to 
give my pastor and other administrators 
accurate and full information, because 
it is so important for the leaders of the 
church to have a comprehensive grasp 
of the finances. 

Even if I could not hope to bring 
accounting skill and business acumen to 
my office as treasurer, I believe that I 
would try to be a healing, helpful, hope- 
ful, and encouraging treasurer, bringing 
sunshine and hope to my work and to 
the business meetings of the church. Is 
it too much for a treasurer to be a 
radiant Christian? Is it too much for 
one to hope that a treasurer might be 
a mighty influence for mutual under- 
standing among the members rather 
than a pessimist or a man who causes 
friction in a church? If I were a local 
church treasurer I think that I would 
want to be as fully committed to Christ 
as my pastor, and to use my office to 
the glory of God by helping to spread 
the sunshine of love and friendship. 
Thank God for local church treasurers, 
and especially for those faithful and 
sunny men and women who are indeed 
the salt of the earth! 


RE 


SERMON REQUESTS 


(continued from page 31) 


Section B 
Requests Single Sermons 
19 Why Tithe? 
26 The Crowds Around the Cross 

The Christian and the World 
of Unbelief 

Can God Use Me? 

What Can We Believe About 
Prayer? 

What Can We Believe About 
the Presence of Christ? 

Christian Family Living 

How Can I Be Happy in My 
Christian Experience? 

How to Be a Christian in the 
Modern World 

The Problem of Mixed 
Marriage 

Religion and Mental Health 

Should a Christian Worry? 

Putting Faith to Work 

What Can We Believe 
About the Future Life? 
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Roundup of the 1961 Church 
Architectural Conference 


A new era in church architecture is 
' dawning. Across the American 
landscape, churches of good contempor- 
ary design are beginning to rise. Tey 
are functional and beautiful but also 
interpretive of the lasting values of 
Christianity. 

They are modern in form. ‘They make 
use of today's new remarkable materials. 
At the same time they speak as elo- 
quently for today’s living religion as 
did the medieval gothic cathedral for 
its epoch. 

This was the most significant conclu- 
sion to be drawn from three days of 
around-the-clock discussion at the 
twenty-first National Conference on 
Church Architecture, held in Pittsburgh 
on April 18, 19, and 20, 1961. 

Co-sponsors of the annual conference 
were the Church Architectural Guild of 
America and the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Church Build- 
ing and Architecture. Local cooperat- 
ing bodies were the Pittsburgh Area 
Council of Churches, Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of American Institute of Architects, 
and the Pittsburgh Architectural Club. 

Not every one among the twelve 
hundred architects, artists, and church 
building specialists at the conference 
agreed with this analysis. But even those 
experts who deplored the “monstrosi- 
ties” which they felt were being erected 
here and there conceded that some de- 
signers are creating outstanding con- 
temporary edifices that reflect what the 
churches believe. 

Conference leaders noted that this 
year's sessions clearly demonstrated that 
church architecture has taken a giant 
step since the time when the great 
question was modern or traditional. 
That battle has been won by the mod- 
ernists, although some traditional 
churches are still being built. The area 
of struggle today has shifted to the 
question of how to make today’s designs 
reflect what the churches really be- 

"Staff writer, Department of Publicity, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
- Ae United States of Amarica, New York 
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Geraldine Sartain* 


lieve and the way by which they teach 
it. 

Two main speakers, an outstanding 
Pennsylvania churchman and a well- 
known Minnesota architect, pinpointed 
in similar words what is needed to pro- 
duce inspired church architecture. 
Simply put, it is the love of God in 
the heart of the designer. 

Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor,’ professor 
of New Testament at Pittsburgh Theo- 
logical Seminary, who happens also to 
be a graduate architect, phrased it: 


When the native gifts of an 
artist are brought under the inspi- 
ration and control of the divine 
Spirit, church buildings will be 
designed and produced which will 
suitably express before the world 
what the church is meant to be in 
the purpose of God. 


Edward A. Sovik,? Northfield, Min- 
nesota, architect, put it this way: 


If we want buildings that reflect 
the love of God, we shall have to 
have designers and building com- 
mittees whose minds are warmed 
and whose spirits are consumed 
with the passion and compassion 
of Christian love. This is not work 
for lukewarm hearts. 


Aside from studying intensely .o- 
day’s revolution in the billion-dollar-a- 
year church building industry, conferees 
drawn from every state in the Union 
and Canada held their annual business 
sessions. The Church Architectural 
Guild of America elected a new presi- 
dent, honored a leading churchman with 
the coveted Conover award, presented 
its first honorary membership to an- 
other church leader, named thirteen 
church buildings across the nation for 
top architectural honor awards, and 
chose two art pieces in the ecclesiastical 
art exhibit for first and second prize 
in that category aad twelve others for 
honorable mention, 

'Dr. Taylor's address will appear in a 
later issue. 


“Mr. Sovik’s address appears in this 
issue. 


Anthony Ferrara, of Washington, 
D.C., award-winning architect of in- 
ternational reputation, was named presi- 
dent of the guild, succeeding H. Walter 
Damon, of Youngstown, Ohio, who 
served the last two years. Other officers 
elected were Milton L. Grigg, Charlot- 
tesville, Virginia, vice-president; Walther 
J. Wefel, Jr., Shaker Heights, Ohio, sec- 
retary; and P. John Hoener, St. Louis, 
Missouri, treasurer. 

The new president is a member of 
the firm of McLeod and Ferrara, which 
designed the new American embassy 
building in Brasilia, the futuristic capital 
of Brazil. The design of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church in Washington, D. C., 
earned Mr. Ferrara several national pro- 
fessional awards. He also designed other 
notable churches in and around the na- 
tion's capital. 

The Conover award, representing the 
highest distinction bestowed on an in- 
dividual by the nation’s church archi- 
tects, was presented to the Reverend 
Edward S. Frey, River Edge, New 
Jersey, for “excellence in fostering spiri- 
tual values in the creation of ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices.” Mr. Frey is executive di- 
rector of the Department of Church 
Architecture, United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

He is recognized as an authority on 
church architecture, and his manual on 
the subject is used more widely by Prot- 
estant churches than anything else in 
the field, said Dr. Arland A. Dirlam, 
who made the presentation. 

Thirteen church bulidings, out of 225 
designs submitted by seventy-five ar- 
chitects throughout the country, won 
top architectural awards. Seven were 
from the Pacific Coast states—four from 
Washington and three from California. 

The architectural exhibit this year 
represented the first real breakthrough 
toward an expression of church architec- 
ture which may characterize the age in 
which we live, according to Walther J. 
Wefel, Jr., chairman of jurors and of 
the architectural exhibit committee. Al- 
though a wide range of designs were 
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shown this year, from traditional to “far 
out,” contemporary architecture appears 
to be emerging as a solid style illustra- 
tive of the times, he said. 
Following are the award-winning 
designs: 
Bellevue Presbyterian Church, 
Bellevue, Washington 
Architects: Mithun, Ridenour & 
Cochran, 850-106th Avenue, 
N.E., Bellevue, Washington 


Church of the Holy Family, 
Orange, California 

Architects: Theodore Criley, Jr., 
and Fred W. McDowell, 911 
Foothill Boulevard, Claremont, 
California 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Architect: Harold E. Wagoner; 
associate architects: Wiley & 
Miller, Suite 1700 Architects 
Building, Philadelphia 3, 


Pennsylvania 


Unity Church of Truth, Seattle, 
Washington 

Architects: Young, Richardson & 
Carleton, Central Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington 


St. Vitus Church and Rectory, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 

Architect: P. Arthur D'Orazio, 
1005 Belmont Avenue, Youngs- 
town 4, Ohio 


Episcopal Church of Our Savior, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 

Architects: William Cooley and 
Edward Borre, 532 Busse High- 
way, Park Ridge, Illinois 


Fairlawn Lutheran Church, 
Akron, Ohio 

Architects: Wefel & Wefel, 17405 
Scottsdale Boulevard, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 


Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, 
Charter Oak, California 

Architects: Maul & Pulver, 245 
West Badillo Street, Covina, 
California 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Riverton, New Jersey 

Architects: Petty & Croft, Moores- 
town, New Jersey 


First Methodist Church, Mount 
Vernon, Washington 

Architects: Durham, Anderson, 
Freed, 1100 Denny Way, Seattle 
9, Washington 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Mount Vernon, Washington 

Architects: Durham, Anderson, 
Freed, 1100 Denny Way, Seattle 
9, Washington 

(turn to page 38) 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS © CHAIRS 

ALTARS © LECTERNS 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


Gothic, Ro que, Colonial, and Early Amer- 
icon designs to harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Furniture for America’s Churches Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON @& CO. 
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244 Years of Service 


“Planned Obsolescence’’ occupies a place on the front page of the journals of 
the day. Reputable authorities declare that our cars, homes and gadgets 
exhibit a definite trend to serve only for a very short time by virtue of 
the plans of their makers. 

But “Unplanned Obsolescence’’ presents a more serious problem. In the field 
of insurance disturbingly large numbers of people are buying policies which 
will fail to meet the needs of the purchaser at a critical moment. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund strains every effort to make this situation 
impossible. Clergymen need contracts which will protect them now and help 
them hereafter. The dread of finding that an insurance policy is a broken 
reed where it was expected to be a rock of dependence motivates the Fund's 
service. 

Remernber life insurance means INSURANCE FOR LIFE. 


Ask for further information about Living Insurance when you write to 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
e Sta — Coast to Coast — Texas to — 
— Two Hundred F -four Years — 196 
An res Bt fellowship providing all kinds of id insurance 











Confirmation The Year Around 


Select the season best adapted to 
your program, give through instruc- 
tion and provide colorful confirma- 
tion robes and you have a built-in 
church growth. 


One 


#. L. Williams 
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581 Dandridge St 


KIRK IN THE HILLS 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


World's Largest Carillon 
a! Kirk in the Hills 


BY VERDIN 


77 Genuine Bronze Bells in the 
world famous carillon at Kirk 
in the Hills. One of the greatest 
achievements in bell music in 
our time! 

Your church, too, can enjoy 
Verdin Bronze Bells. Get details 
about a single bell, peal, chime 
or carillon. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


PETIT & FRITSEN BRONTE BELLS SINCE 14660 


THE |. T. VERDIN CO. 


The Bell Ringers of America 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


our confirmations are vital in keep- 
ing youthful vitality in your 
church. Your confirmation classes per- 
mit you to interest youth at a time 
when church membership and attend- 
ance can be built into a lifelong prac- 
tice. In addition, you can encourage 
parents, through their children, to re- 
new Christian habits and attitudes. 
Your confirmations, then, are doubly 
important to you. 

Timing is a factor in your planning 
to fit confirmation each year into a busy 
church activity schedule. Many churches 
use Palm Sunday as the day confir- 
mands are welcomed into church mem- 
bership, the time when special emphasis 
is being placed on Christian devotion 
and dedication. 

Other churches feel that the Advent 
season is an ideal time to develop 
habits of Christian emphasis. Interest 
and excitement in Christmas developed 
by stores and businesses can be chan- 
neled into increased understanding of 
church history and purpose. 

Still other churches find the post- 
Easter and Pentecost seasons can best 
be utilized for training confirmands. 
This gives the pastor full time during 
Lent to concentrate his efforts on pres- 
ent church membership. 

Recent thinking on confirmation 
scheduling is to hold classes during 
summer months. Students have more 
time to devote to study and are kept 
active when it is easy to vacation from 
church, too. Classes renew church in- 
terest during a time in their lives when 
boys and girls can easily lose the 
“church habit” to the increased par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities. 
Confirmation is held early in the fall, 
usually in September, and helps keep 


| church attendance high throughout the 


fall and winter seasons. This encourages 


| confirmands to be active in their new 
| church membership at a time when so 


many church activities are in progress. 

With scheduled classes for instruc- 
tion, it is important to maintain interest 
and provide incentive for confirmands 
to complete their training. Confirma- 


tion robes, symbolic of purity of pur- 
pose and simplicity of adornment, add 
a sense of spiritual belonging, a pride 
of accomplishment. Collegiate Cap and 
Gown Company has found that the 
confirmands look forward to wearing 
robes, so that measuring them at the 
first or near the first of the classes pro- 
vides a “carrot” toward more success- 
ful completion. Your confirmation 
classes will present a striking appear- 
ance in their white robes, attractive and 
dignified—an inspiration to parents 
and church members on Confirmation 
Sunday. White is the favorite color for 
confirmation robes by a wide margin, 
according to Collegiate, one of the 
largest suppliers of confirmation robes. 
A few churches use a color such as 
royal blue or maroon for boys and white 
for girls, but the use of all white robes 
is becoming increasingly popular. 

Parents, too, favor the use of confir- 
mation robes as a savings compared to 
purchasing a special confirmation suit 
or dress. Many times the dresses are 
white and are not used much other 
than for confirmation. Robes are easy 
to order with handy measurement 
forms. They come boxed individually 
with each person’s name on his box 
for easy distribution and return. 

You are constantly seeking added 
church emphasis—greater membership 
and more wholehearted participation in 
church activities. In a growing country, 
we need to do everything possible to 
grow spiritually as individuals and as 
churches in greater proportion to popu- 
lation increases. 

Renewed attention to confirmations 
is revitalizing many churches through- 
out the United States. 


R& 


1961 CHURCH ARCHITECTURAL 
CONFERENCE 


(continued from page 37) 


Additions to First Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland, California 
Architects: Reynolds & Chamber- 
lain, 3833 Piedmont Avenue, 
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Oakland 11, California 


Church House, First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 

Architect: Edgar Tafel, 14 East 
Eleventh Street, New York 3, 
New York 


Last year only 25 examples of ecclesi- 
astical arts were displayed, but this year 
118 exhibits of fabrics, metal work, 
ceramics, paintings, stained glass, and 
other arts and crafts were shown. Mrs. 
Henry Willet, Philadelphia, wife of the 
ecclesiastical arts committee chairman, 
called this one of the finest collections 
of ecclesiastical art, outside of museums, 
ever gathered together at one time. 

The 1962 meeting will be held in the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on March 19, 20, 21, and 22 


RE 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
FOR SENIORS 


(continued from page 33) 


nonentity, an invisible man. His hobbies, 
interests, prejudices, and preferences are 
the same, perhaps more intense than in 
former years. He is a human being! His 
tolerant wisdom will enrich the young 
people who visit, especially if they have 
no aging relatives in the home or living 
nearby. The old-fashioned home, with 
three or four generations under one 
roof, bred a sense of stability and conti- 
nuity in the young, such as is not done 





nowadays in this independent, nomadic 
existence where aging, sick relatives are 
tucked away into nursing homes 

What Trinity is doing for its senior | 
members any church can do, on a smal- 
ler or larger scale. If a new building 
is planned, recommended reading is the 
article by William Kincaid Newman 
entitled “Church Planning for Our 
Senior Citizens” which appeared in the 
May 1960 issue of Church Management. 
This will furnish a virtual blueprint for 
a room for the older members—a room 
all their own. 

If your church has no such program, 
it is strongly urged that you organize 
one. The entire congregation will bene- 





fit, and you will be blessed. 


RE 


NEW VISIONS FOR 
CHURCH BUILDERS 
(continued from page 27 
the disciplined, the mystic and the lucid, 
the subtle and the vigorous. 
But it means more, fundamentally-— 


} 
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something about the men who build 
churches, because the buildings will in- 
evitably reflect their character. If we 
want buildings that reflect the love of 
God, we shall have to have designers 
and building committees whose minds 
are warmed and whose spirits are con- 
sumed with the passion and compassion 
of Christian love. This is not work for 
lukewarm hearts. 

In summary, then, it seems to me that 
the burden of the work set forth before 
church buildings reveals itself in a num- 
ber of categories. First, the churches 
must show that the church is alive in 
the twentieth century. Second, they must 


be good buildings according to the best 
of general architectural criteria. Third, 
they must reflect a relationship to the- 
ology. Fourth, they ought to add vitality 
to the liturgy. And, finally, they should 
be illuminated by the mind of Christ. 


RE 


THE PREACHER HINTED 
AT RESIGNATION 


Then, yes-men flocked around him 
And women-yessers, too. 
The shock unglued the a pea 
He sprouted wings and flew! 

Leslie Conrad, jr. 


NEW HOWMATIC “12” BENCH AND TABLE 


OPENS IN 3 SECONDS! 
FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


FREE! Get complete information on 


he new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and 

table opens or folds in one, easy, auto- 
matic action! Opened, a foolproof safety 
lock grips this 12 foot unit automatically. 
Folded, it remains securely locked, the re- 
lease bar at adult height. 

Even in close quarters, the HOWMATIC 
is compact and maneuverable . Folded, the 
HOWMATIC’s four, large swivel casters 
make the unit easy to move in all direc- 
tions. Opened, four fixed casters on bench 
legs secure the unit firmly. 

All HOWMATIC surfaces are always ex- 
posed for easy cleaning, even when the 
unit is folded. This feature—exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “12”—cuts cleaning time 
up to 50%! 

The new, 12 ft., benchless 
HOWMATIC “T”. Exclusive Sus- 
pension Action makes opening or 
closing this unit almost effortless 

. The center, castered legs 
touch the floor at all times; the 
four corner legs touch the ground 
only when the unit is fully opened 
... They anchor the HOWMATIC 
in place. This eliminates opening 
and closing drag, makes the 
HOWMATIC “T” almost effort- 
less to operate. 


the BIG 3 in mobile units: (1) the new 
HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table, (2) 
the new benchless 
HOWMATIC “T” (3) the 
6 ft. Howe Bench and 
Table (not illustrated). 
For free, illustrated 
folder, use the handy 
coupon today! 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 Park Avenuc, New York 16, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN 
iNustrated folder containing complete data 
on the new HOWMATIC “12”, the new, 12 
ft. HOWMATIC “T” and the 6 ft. HOWE 
Bench and Table. 
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Priming 


the Preacher’s Pump 


David A. MacLennan* 


A* there too many messages? Are we 

and our fellow citizens on this buz- 
zing planet deluged with appeals, exhor- 
tations, preachments? It is possible. Pro- 
fessor Ken Macrorie, Department of 
English, Western Michigan University, 
thinks we are receiving too many mes- 
sages. Preachers are on the transmitting 
end of one communication system, but 
preachers are on the receiving end of 
the myriad messages described by Pro- 
fessor Macrorie in a recent article in 
The Reporter magazine (July 20, 
1961). He speaks of radio stations 
broadcasting twenty-four hours a day, 
of television programs which include 
culturally superior items along with the 
mediocre and the inferior. There are too 
many good messages for a person to 
take; there are too many bad messages. 
Then there are the messages in print— 
in hard-cover books, in paper-back 
books, in magazines, in newspapers. 
Listen to the complaint: 


Too many messages, and these are 
only the mass communications. My 
world stuffed with messages. They 
hurtle at my door and pile up on 
the stoop, swirling out with a gust 
of wind to litter the entrance. The 
entrances of my mind are littered, 
with bad and with good. Every 
message that comes in lessens the 
chance of every other message. I 
cannot stance <ne flood of print and 
sound and picture. 


Why are there “too many messages”? 
Why does this thoughtful teacher feel 
we are living in a “message-drowned 
world”? It is because the profusion of 
all kinds of messages “increasingly dis- 
tract us from first-hand experience” and 
“scatter our brains.” Bombarded inces- 
santly by messages, we have too few 
“moments of space and quiet that re- 
store our souls.” Here are sentences 
which may suggest a message: 


*Minister, Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. Instructor in homi- 
letics, Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 


40 


We cannot discover the exits from 
our thruway. We speed along, the 
din of messages beating upon us 
as we sit in what we call the 
driver’s seat. Of course the world 
of tree and stream and cloud is 
right there, but it blurs beyond the 
billboards as we drive by, and we 
can no longer hear its silence. 


Have you preached on “hearing the 
silence”? “Where Is the Exit From Our 
Thruway?” (In California the word 
would be “freeway.”) We should listen 
to the messages of our statesmen, of 
our national and world leaders. We 
must listen to what both Mr. K.’s have 
to say, for their words may be words 
of life or death. We must also listen to 
the “still small voice” of One who is 
still Lord of history and Savior of men. 

Too many messages? Undoubtedly. 
But this does not mean that the mes- 
sage of the gospel is less needed, or 
should be muted. Indeed, because there 
are too many messages, the messages of 
God's Word must be proclaimed con- 
tinuously, clearly, convincingly. By this 
message all other messages are judged. 
Through the message of Christ, con- 
fused and sinning men are given direc- 
tion, forgiveness, hope, power—all that 
the Bible means by salvation. There can 
never be a moratorium on Christian 
preaching. Every preacher of the gospel 
of Christ may say, as the Apostle Paul 
said in his defense before King Agrippa, 
“To this day I have received help from 
God himself, and I stand here as a wit- 
ness to high and low, adding nothing 
to what the prophets and Moses foretold 
should take place, that is, that Christ 
should suffer, that he should be the first 
to rise from the dead, and so proclaim 
the message of light both to our people 
and to the Gentiles.” (Acts 26:23, J. B. 
Phillips translation. ) 


Sermon Seeds 


Five sermon suggestions follow. 
These are based on the scripture pas- 


sages indicated for five consecutive Sun- 
days in the Christian year. These par- 
ticular lessons are in the Lectionary of 
the Church of South India. Many of us 
do not use a lectionary or pericope, but 
it is interesting to note that many serv- 
ice books of so-called nonliturgical de- 
nominations contain one or more lec- 
tionaries, or series of lessons, for all 
Sundays of the year. I found the Church 
of South India’s lectionary in the pub- 
lication of our Congregational brethren 
of England and Wales, A Book of Serv- 
ices and Prayers. (Independent Press, 
Ltd., Memorial Hall, London, E. C. 4, 
England. Price, 13 shillings and six- 
pence, or approximately $1.85 in US. 
currency.) The Sundays are those 
known as the eighteenth through the 
twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. 
In other lectionaries and church year 
calendars these Sundays are listed “after 
Trinity.” 


I 

Are We Really Free? Exodus 3:7-10; 
Romans 8:18-25; Luke 14:1-6. In 
Africa, in Asia, in South zimerica, in 
North America, in Europe—everywhere 
—men and women long to be free; free 
from tyranny, from fear, from hunger, 
from war. True, there is what a great 
psychologist, Erich Fromm, called 
“flight from freedom.” Human beings 
at times seem to prefer slavery of one 
kind or another to taking the risks of 
responsible free persons. But whenever 
men and women know the realities of 
slavery and glimpse the meaning of free- 
dom, they vote for freedom, at least in 
their souls. Here in the Western world 
we rightly boast of freedom. It is 
ordered freedom, freedom within the 
limits of just law. As Christians, we 
gratefully acknowledge the freedom 
wherewith Christ makes us free. This 
is the first fact in any discussion of 
moral and spiritual freedom: 

(1) God desires us to be free. This is 
the message of the Old Testament books 
dealing with the liberation of ancient 
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Israel. “Then the Lord said, ‘I have seen 
the affliction of my people who are in 
Egypt, and have heard their cry because 
of their taskmasters; I know their suf- 
ferings, and I have come down to de- 
liver them out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tions, and to bring them up out of that 
land to a good and broad land, flowing 
with milk and honey, .. .’” (Exodus 
3:7, 8.) What God did for the ancient 
Hebrews through Moses he has done for 
his new Israel, all who respond to his 
action and love, through Jesus Christ. 
As Lincoln realized a century ago, God 
wills that all his children shall know 
freedom. Good as well as bad people 
usually suffer when a nation moves 
toward freedom, but no force can with- 
stand their march to their promised land. 


(2) We who enjoy precious freedom 
in a democratically ordered nation 
deeply yearn for personal freedom. This 
kind of freedom is not the abolition of 
all restraints upon our so-called natural 
drives or appetites. It is not the license 
of an anarchist or the apparent freedom 
of an outlaw. But we would like to be 
truly free to realize our highest possi- 
bilities. We would like to be at liberty 
from our selves when our selves seem 
to be in a state of civil war. As Paul 
wrote in his letter to his fellow Chris- 
tians in Rome, “. . . even we, to whom 
the Spirit is given as first fruits of the 
harvest to come, are groaning inwardly 
while we wait for God to make us his 
sons and set our whole body free.” 
(Romans 8:23, New English Bible 
translation.) Paul thought of man, not 
as a disembodied spirit, but as spirit and 
body. Complete redemption would in- 
clude the redemption of the body. As 
we might say, it would mean that our 
body will no longer be an instrument 
of sin or victim of decay; it will be a 
spiritual body equipped and ready for 
the life of a spiritual man. Let a person 
realize the truth of God's redeeming 
power and he will share Pauls’ hope. As 
Professor William Barclay points out in 
his study Bible, “. . . to Paul life was 
not a despairing waiting for an inevit- 
able end in a world encompassed by sin 
and death and decay; life was an eager 
anticipation of a liberation, a renovation 
and a re-creation wrought by the glory 
and power of God.” 

(3) Do we have this freedom? Are 
we truly free? Here the preacher might 
do well to spell out what Christian free- 
dom includes. Certainly it would mean 
liberation from guilt through accepting 
God’s forgiveness. It would mean re- 
lease from fear not only of our past 
but of our present and future. “Perfect 
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Jlove casteth out fear.” It would mean 
‘freedom to love and to be loved. It 
would mean that we would be free from 
what theologians and philosophers call 
“legalism”—being bound to a set of 
laws, to a chain of prohibitions and ne- 
gations. “Love and do as you please,” 
said St. Augustine. To love in Christ's 
spirit, to love the things Christ loves, is 
surely to do what he would have us do 
And such love brings glorious freedom. 
Is this what Jesus tried to teach his 
critics who censured him for curing a 
sick man on the Sabbath day? For the 
free human being it is always right to 








help another. (Luke 14: 1-6.) 


II 

What ls Top Priority Now? Deuter- 
onomy 6:1-5; Ephesians 2:4-10; Mark 
12:28-34. A sermon on the first com- 
mandment may well use the gospel! 
record of the interview Jesus had with 
the lawyer. You may prefer to begin 
with some such contemporaneous illus- 
tration as that of “A Raisin in the Sun,” 
in which Beneatha, the rebellious 


daughter of the devout Negro mother, 
protests against having God brought into 
every situation. “What has God to do 





with it?” she asks. Others beside this 
ambitious, resourceful, and embittered 
girl feel that if there is a supreme 
Power, he or it is irrelevant to today's 
world anc oblivious to their personal 
needs. For Christianity, for biblical re- 
ligion, for millions of persons in our 
increasingly secularized and irreligious 
world society, God has everything to do 
with our human situation. A sermon on 
God may well follow the simple pattern 
or structure built around the questions, 
Why? What? How? 

(1) Why is God the priority in our 
kind of world? Every man will frame 
his answer accordng to his understand- 


ing of God, and his experience of God. 
God is the priority because (a) the 
fact of God makes sense of an other- 
wise completely mysterious and am- 
biguous universe. (b) God is essential 
to believing that what should be in per- 
sonal and corporate life shall be. To be- 
lieve that all is the result of the acciden- 
tal arrangements of atoms is to be de- 
nied the hope that truth, goodness, love, 
beauty, justice, shall prevail. (c) God 
alone enables a person to bear the 
burden of himself, to assure him of 
forgiveness and acceptance, to support 
him in defeat and grief, to give him the 
companionship of one stronger than 


MAKING A SPEECH IS NOT COUNSELING 


It Requires Techniques Which Lead to a Conclusion 
- 6s 


Our Three-Day Consultative Service 
Provides Such Leadership 


NOTE THE PROGRESSION 


1. Saturday. 


Consultant arrives in city. 


Takes a look at present 


property and its location. Closed meeting for review of procedures 
up to present time with the committee or board which invited him 


to serve. 


2. On Sunday consultant visits each department and class in the 


church school. 
and attendance. 


Makes a hasty survey of educational facilities 


3. Consultant speaks at the morning service on “Present-Day 
Trends in Church Building.” Points out the qualities of a good, 
functional building. Address is not based on the local church 





| will know 
| going where he is most likely to be 


situation but on nation-wide observation. 


4. On Sunday afternoon or evening, whichever is best for local con- 
gregation, consultant directs a brainstorming session to which the 
committee, official boards, educational leaders, women leaders, etc. 
are invited. From this study he gets his platform for Monday’s work. 


5. Monday is work day. With the help of the pastor the building 
needs of the church are appraised, reduced to square footage, and an 
estimated figure of cost is given. Occasionally, calls in local agencies 
are required to secure necessary information. 


6. Final meeting. A closed meeting with the committee or 
committee and official board. Consultant gives a prelimi- 
nary report. This may be discussed and debated. 


7. Final report, typed and bound, is mailed to the committee within three 
weeks. It not alone furnishes a document to present to the congregation 
bur will help the architect to understand the program of the church. 


This kind of consultative leadership 
does bring a decision. Ask any of the 
hundreds of churches served. 


Write 
WILLIAM H. LEACH 
2130 BELLE AVENUE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 





any man, more tender than any woman. 

(2) What kind of God is the God 
who is the first and the last word about 
everything? Here a recital of the bibli- 
cal doctrine of God is indicated. God is 
One. (See Deuteronomy 6:1-5.) God 
is the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; he is the Christlike Father. 
(Luke 11:1, etc.) God is love. (See 1 
John and John 3:16.) God's self-reveal- 
ing and self-giving in Jesus Christ as- 
sure us that he is infinitely greater and 
better than anything anyone can say 
about him. He takes the initiative. “Be- 
fore I called, thou didst answer.” “We 
love because he first loved us.” It is his 
perfect will that not one of his children 
shall perish. He stoops to our weakness. 

(3) How do we know God, and 
thereby know that he is the One with- 
out whom we cannot live? the One 
with whom we have dealings? the One 


| in whom we live and move and know 


who we are? We do this most effectu- 
ally by confiding ourselves to God in 
Christ. (a) By placing our whole trust 
in him. (b) By living as if all that the 
supreme authority taught and demon- 
strated concerning him—Jesus Christ— 
is true. “If you will do his will, you 
of the doctrine.” (c) By 


tound—to the place of meeting, of wor- 
ship, of prayer; by exposing ourselves 
to the living Word which confronts us 
in the Bible; by engaging in those acts 
and by adopting those attitudes of 
which the highest we can conceive 
would approve. Reading which should 
help and which may furnish illustrative 
material and strengthening insights for 
this kind of sermon will be found in 
Bishop Stephen Neill’s little book The 
Christians’ God, and in Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s recent Dear Mr. Brown. 
The late Professor Donald M. Baillie has 
excellent expositions of the Christian 
doctrine of God in Out of Nazareth, 
in the lectures which follow the sermons 
in this volume. Note particularly the 
chapters “Man and the Unseen World” 
and “The Doctrine of the Trinity.” See 
also his clear, Christian sermon “God in 
Christ and God in Our Fellow Crea- 
tures.” (Texts are John 1:18; 1 John 
4:12.) 


Ill 

Do We Need Forgiveness? Scripture 
passages: 2 Kings 5:1-14; Ephesians 
2:4-10; Mark 2:1-12. 

Do we need forgiveness? Some of our 
contemporaries feel that what we need 
is adjustment to our failures, whatever 
they may be. Others feel that if we need 
it and God exists, then we shall have 
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it, we do have it. Still others would say 
that while we may need pardon, the 
only kind we shall ever experience is 
that granted us by the person or persons 
we have hurt, and that which we give 
ourselves. In the gospel story of the 
paralyzed man brought to Jesus by the 
patient's loyal friends, certain truths are 
underscored. 

(1) Much of our trouble is due to 
a sense of guilt. Patient and friends and 
spectators at this “clinic” of the Master 
expected that Jesus would deal with 
the paralysis but not by dealing with the 
man’s spiritual condition. “My son, 
your sins are forgiven,” said Jesus with 
the insight which uncovered the relation 
of the physical distress to a spiritual 
disease. No one would claim thar all 
sickness has moral factors contributing 
to it. But few would deny that emo- 
tional and spiritual distress can affect 
our bodily functions and general health. 
Who does not know what it is to have 
a sense of guilt? Not necessarily morbid 
or neurotic guilt, but what some would 
call existential guilt feelings; froru being 
involved in the misery, the war climate, 
the injustice of our human situation? 
Scan the newspaper headlines; listen to 
the telecast news; look into your own 
heart. Is there nothing for which we 
need to be forgiven? 

(2) Deep forgiveness must come 
from God. Human beings must grant 
forgiveness to each other, but the ulti- 
mate source of pardon is beyond human 
beings. Some of the lawyers who were 
shocked at Jesus’ assurance of forgive- 
ness were at least right in saying, “Who 
but God alone can forgive sins?” (Mark 
2:7.) Their blindness and mistake con- 
sisted in failing to realize that in Jesus 
Christ, God was actively present, for- 
giving the patient's sins. “There is for- 
giveness with thee that thou mayest be 
feared,” says the Bible. And we would 
add “and that thou mayest be loved.” 

(3) God's forgiveness is his gift. We 
do not deserve it, and we cannot earn it. 
But we can take it as our lives are open, 
and our minds and wills changed from 
love of the evil way to desire for the 
more exceilent way. “It is by his grace you 
are saved . . . through trusting him; it 
is not your own doing. It is God's gift, 
not a reward for work done. There is 
nothing for anyone to boast of. For we 
are God's handiwork, created in Christ 
Jesus to devote ourselves to the good 
deeds for which God has designed us.” 
(Ephesians 2:6-10, New English Bible. ) 

(4) God's forgiveness becomes real 
and accessible as we keep Jesus Christ 
and his Cross steadily in sight. Like the 
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pilgrim in Bunyan’s classic, Pilgrim's 
Progress, it is when in imaginative faith 
we take our place on “that little place 
ascending”—Calvary—that the burden 
of our sins rolls away and we see them 
no more. Then we “devote ourselves to 
the good deeds for which God has de- 
signed us.” We ourselves, with so much 
forgiven, become forgiving, loving, and 
engage in Christ's work. No sermon on 
this central truth can fail to be enriched 
by the use of the simple gospel hymn 
“There is a green hill far away.” 


IV 

The Wretchedness and Greatness of 
the Church. This is the title given in 
the Lectionary of the Church of South 
India. Scripture passages chosen are 
Amos 3:1, 2; 1 Corinthians 3:10-17; 
Mark 8:27-35. In North America the 
church has attained a new high in 
prestige, popularity, prosperity. Every 
new neighborhood has a church or 
churches. Six out of ten citizens know 
the church to which they belong. True, 
the Christian church is a minority in 
today’s world, but it is a powerful 
minority. What is God's view of the 
church as this may be learned from the 
Bible, and from the church's experience 
since the Bible was completed? 

(1) The church is wretched. First, 
because, as Amos discerned, God's 
Israel, his people, have been delivered 
and loved and known, but in spite of 
this deliverance, intimacy, and love it 
has been too much like those outside 
the covenant. Next, as in the case of 
Simon Peter and his protest against the 
Messiah's suffering and dying, the 
church, represented by you and me and 
persons such as we are, has too often 
thought as unredeemed men think, not 
with the mind of Christ. When Jesus 
spoke of his sufferings and death and 
resurrection, “he spoke about it plainly. 
At this Peter took him by the arm and 
began to rebuke him. But Jesus turned 
round, and, looking at his disciples, re- 
buked Peter. ‘Away with you, Satan, 
he said; ‘you think as men think, not as 
God thinks.” (Mark 8:31-33, New 
English Bible.) The preacher will con- 
fess the wretchedness of the church to- 
day. No one knows the church's weak- 
nesses, infidelities, sins, as accurately as 
hese who have given themselves for 
the service of Christ and his kingdom 
through the church. But the indictment 
of the church which churchmen can 
make—her complacency in the face of 
desperate need; her concern with keep- 
ing the machinery running; her coward- 
ice when great issues such as those of 
racial fellowship and war and political 


and social crimes are concerned; her 
dilution of the gospel of Christ to win 
members and make subscribers; her 
many divisions in contradiction to our 
Lord’s prayer and the need for united 
witness—is not the whole story. 

(2) There is the greatness and the 
glory of the church. (a) The church is 
God's building. (1 Corinthians 3:10.) 
We belong to something more than 
an Organization or a human institution. 
As the character in one of De Maupas- 
sant’s stories said after he saw the cor- 
ruption of the old mother church in 
Rome, “It must be divine, to have sur- 
vived its own corruption and weakness.” 
God is her architect. (b) The church 
has glory because of the splendor of 
Christ who is the foundation upon 
which the entire structure rests. who 
is the source of the church's life 
and power. “There can be no other 
foundation beyond that which is already 
laid; I mean Jesus Christ himself.” (1 
Corinthians 3:11.) (c) The church is 
glorious because God in Christ has 
chosen her to be the instrument of 
world redemption. No other institution 
is equipped to do what the church can 
do: to mediate God to men, to release 
and transmit his truth, to demonstrate 
in the oinonia, the Christlike fellow- 
ship, God's love. “I love thy Church, O 
God.” President Timothy Dwight of 
Yale, who wrote the hymn in which 
this sentiment is memorably expressed, 
knew the wretchedness of organized 
Christianity, but he also knew the great 
God who was the builder and maker 
of the church, and he obeyed Christ who 
loved the church and gave himself up 
for her. It is to this redemptive com- 
munity that we belong. “Rise up and 
help God make her great.” 

If this theme is used as a meditation 
on World Communion Sunday, the 
preacher may wish to speak of the 
church's greatness in being not only 
“trans-human” but supra-national and 
world-encircling. World Council of 
Churches’ meetings in New Delhi, India, 
offer illustrations in literature available. 


Vv 

Greater Than Atomic Power. What is 
greater? The power of dynamic faith. 
Without faith there would be no atomic 
power; no men and women who be- 
lieved that the atom could be split, its 
incalculable power harnessed to earth's 
uses. Without faith, without confidence 
in the rocket, the missile, no man, how- 
ever well trained and disciplined, would 
commit himself to a capsule to be 
hurled into space at tremendous speed. 
Scripture suggested: Genesis 15:1-6; 
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Hebrews 11:32-40; John 4:46-54. The 


| last scripture offers fresh, dramatic ser- 
| mon material for pulpit teaching on the 


power of faith. The translation in The 
Amplified New Testament (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan) seems most helpful. This is the 
story of the royal official’s desperate 
appeal to Jesus to cure his son. “The 
king's officer pleaded with Him, Sir, do 
come down at once before my little 
child is dead! Jesus answered him, Go 
in peace; your son will live! And the 
man put his trust in what Jesus said and 
started home. But even as he was on the 
road going down, his servants met him 
and reported, saying, Your son lives! 
* * * And he and his entire household 
believed—they adhered to, trusted in 
and relied on Jesus.” 

(1) Christian faith is trust and re 
liance on Jesus. (John 4:53.) Faith in 
cludes assent to a statement of belief 
But dynamic faith is commitment, con- 
fidence in, reliance on, a person. Chris- 
tian faith is trust and reliance on Jesus 
Christ, and in the God who draws near 
to us in Christ. 

(2) This faith is the most powerful 
force known. It can link our little lives 
with the infinite life of God. It can 
open a channel through which power 
unlimited comes to cleanse, to heal (as 
in the officer’s son), to enable us to do 
the virtually impossible. This is more 
than faith in faith; it is faith in God 
through Christ. 

(3) This faith in the supreme person 
is not contrary to reason and knowledge, 
but goes beyond reason and knowledge 
The Roman officer in John’s account 
could not have had all his questions 


| concerning Christ answered. He cer 


tainly did not have a reasonable state- 
ment available on why he believed that 


| Jesus could heal his critically sick boy 


Burt “the man put his trust in what Jesus 
said and started home.” He assumed that 
this man spoke the truth and proceeded 
on that assumption. So should it be 
with us. Many questions will receive 


| only partially satisfactory answers. No 


one will have all doubts resolved. But 


| each of us can bet our life that Christ 


is right. We can believe that God's love 
and power respond to our simple trust 
and confidence. Dr. William Barclay of 
Glasgow has the elements of a helpful 
sermon on this passage from John’s 
Gospel. He inclines to believe that this 
is another version of Matthew 8:5-13 
and Luke 7:1-10. But he feels the dif- 
ferences justify treating it as an inde- 
pendent story. Here are his divisions, or 


(turn to page 52) 
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NEW BOOKS 


BIBLE STUDY 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE; No Greater Heri- 
tage, by Charles Gulson. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 233 pages. Paper, $1.95. 

One of the most stirring chapters in the 
history of Christianity is the translation of 
the Bible into English. The beginnings of 
this story go back many centuries before the 
birth of King James, and the New English 
Bible is only the most recent episode in a 
saga that has not yet been concluded. 

The author, a South African journalist, 
retells this exciting story in a lively manner. 
He hurriedly traces the preliminary stages 
from Caedmon, the poet who died in 680, 
to the Venerable Bede, the father of English 
prose; to King Alfred, who translated por- 
tions of the Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon; to 
the dramatic period which began about two 
hundred years before James became king. 
While this is interesting reading, the heart 
and most of the bulk of the book are de- 
voted to that period which began with 
Wycliffe and ended with the translation 
ordered by King James. It soon becomes 
clear that the real object of the author's af- 
fections is not an English Bible but rather 
the King James translation, and that is the 
major shortcoming of this book. A reader 
from outer space would assume that the 
King James version is the only English ver- 
English Revised Version of 1881, and one- 
sion. A few paragraphs are devoted to the 
half sentence sums up the developments that 
led to the American Revised Bible of 1901. 
Nothing is said about such other outstand- 
ing English Bibles as the Revised Standard 
Version, the Moffatt, Phillips, or Smith- 
Goodspeed translations or the New English 
Bible. 

Despite this rather confined approach to 
the subject, the author has come up with a 
most readable book. This was not written 
for the scholar but rather for the man in the 
pew, and any layman seeking a history of the 
King James version will find difficulty laying 
this down once he has picked it up. 


L.E.S. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: ITS ORIGINS 
AND COMPOSITION, by Curt Kuhl. Trans- 
lated by C. T. M. Herriott. John Knox Press. 
354 pages. $4.50. 

Curt Kuhl is a German theologian and 
Old Testament scholar. He is the author of 
The Prophets of Israel and The Literary 
Unity of Ezekiel. This book was first pub- 
lished in Germany in 1953. Its wide accept- 
ance made necessary its publication in Eng- 
lish. The reviewer has checked the German 
edition and finds that the translation is 
accurate and clear. 

The Introduction is written in a clear and 
scholarly manner. It discusses the authority 
of the Old Testament, criticism and the 
transmission of it, problems of the canon 
and the literary character of it. Basic factual 
information is given together with descrip- 
tive generalizations for the reader. This is 
followed by a study of the Law (Pentateuch), 
consisting of the strands of tradition— 
Priestly Code (P), Yahwist (J), Elohist 
(E) and the Redaction, Deuteronomy (D), 
and the Deuteronomist (Dtr). 
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Chapter three covers the second part of 
the canon of the Old Testament. This con- 
sists of the Books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, and records episodes in the his- 
tory of Israel from the conquest of the land 
west of the Jordan down to the fall of the 
southern kingdom. Chapter four covers the 
Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets. In both of these 
chapters the author discusses authorship, 
dates, and general sources of the books. 

The final chapter includes the Psalms, 
Book of Job, Proverbs, Books of Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, and the five 
Megilloth (festival roles), namely the Book 
of Ruth, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, and the Book of Esther. 

In brief, to the author the Old Testament 
is not merely literature but a testimony of 
piety. It is, in Paul’s words, “a treasure in 
earthen vessels.” A short appendix is added 
describing the Apocrypha, more properly 
called the pseudepigrapha. A chronological 
table is added to the book, which gives a 
review of the periods in Old Testament lit- 
erature. A bibliographical list of the books 
found in the footnotes is included. A chapter- 
by-chapter bibliography is also a further 
source which the author gives the reader. 
Professor Kuhl’s treatment of the Old Testa- 


ment is fresh, scholarly, and clear. 
W.LL 


BELOVED WORLD, Eugenia Price. Zonder- 
van Publishing House. 512 pages. $4.95. 

A well-written “story of God and his 
people.” The author states her purpose is 
to tell the Bible story in coherent phrases to 
make the immensity of the Book of books 
become warmer and more easily understood 
by the average person. She has succeeded. 
She has used the theme of the Nature of 
God to limit the otherwise too vast project. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by Dirk 
Gringhuis. A good book to recommend to 
adults newly on the road to Christian 
service. 


NLH. 


THE PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM, by 
C. H. Dodd. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 176 
pages. $3.50. 

INTERPRETING THE PARABLES, by 
Archibald M. Hunter. The Westminster Press. 
126 pages. $2.50. 

The appearance of these two books on the 
parables of Jesus will be welcomed by all 
students of the Bible. Both authors are out- 
standing English scholars in the New Testa- 
ment field. Professor Dodd's book is a re- 
vision of an earlier book, which in turn was 
based on a series of lectures given at Yale 
in 1935. His basic thesis is that the parables 
are a decisive source in understanding the 
historical career of Jesus. With the exception 
of the last chapter, which is a theological 
interpretation, the author restricts himself to 
a scholarly and profound historical treatment 
of the parables. 

By contrast, Professor Hunter, while rely- 
ing heavily on the work of Dr. Dodd, takes 
an entirely different approach. The first one- 
third of the book is devoted to a brief sur- 
vey of the methods of interpretation that 
have been applied to the parables during the 


past nineteen centuries. In the second por- 
tion of the volume the author offers a 
chronological review of the parables and an 
interpretation of their meaning for the 
current generation of Bible readers. The final 
section is a discussion of how far the 
preacher should go in allegorizing or 
moralizing from the parables. His conclu- 
sions May surprise some preachers. 

Both men agree that the earnest Christian 
needs to study and restudy the parables, for 
they put the reader in direct contact with 
the mind and career of Christ. As an aid to 
this effort, the beginner will find Dr. 
Hunter's book interesting and helpful. Later 
he may be ready to turn to the more pro- 
found work of Dr. Dodd. 

L.E.S 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE HOLY 
LAND, edited by Emil G. Kraeling. Rand 
McNally & Co. 88 pages. Paper, $1.95; 
cloth, $2.95. 

Anyone seeking to understand the Bible 
will profit by having this handsome book 
at hand to aid his study. The editor has 
performed a remarkable and commendable 
service by packing so much information 
into one slender, low-priced volume. In ad- 
dition to forty pages of full-color maps, the 
atlas includes scores of excellent photographs 
which illustrate the brief text. The book 
concludes with a seven-page chronological 
summary of biblical history. 

The excellent contents, combined with the 
high quality of the printing and binding and 
the low price, make this a highly recom- 
mended “best buy” for the serious Bible 
student. 

L.E.S. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE, by G. 
Frederick Owen. Fleming H. Revell Co. 384 
pages. $4.95. 

This is more than a reference work; it 
is an extremely thrilling adventure yarn. 
The author has succeeded in combining the 
story told by archaeology about the Bible 
with a fascinating account of the methods 
and materials of archaeology. 

The book begins with a sixty-page in- 
troduction to the science and meaning of 
archaeology, and the remainder of the book 
is devoted to a survey of the discoveries 
made in the various biblical lands. Run- 
ning through this survey is an interesting 
nontechnical explanation of the method- 
ology used. 

The serious Bible reader will find this 
to be a readable narrative and a reliable 
and useful study aid. 

L.ES. 


THEOLOGY 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO THOMAS, by Bertil Gartner. 
Translated by Eric J. Sharpe. Harper & 
Brothers. 286 pages. $5.00. 

This century has witnessed some very in- 
teresting and thrilling discoveries of biblical 
sources for New Testament scholars. No 
finding since the Dead Sea Scrolls has stimu- 
lated as much interest among Christian 
scholars as the discovery in Egypt of the 
second-century Gospel of Thomas. Here in 
this volume the distinguished Swedish 
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scholar Bertil Gartner presents the theology 
of the Gospel of Thomas. 

The book is divided into two main parts. 
The first part gives a thorough analysis of 
the theology of it. Dr. Gartner examines the 
literary principles on which this Gospel was 
compiled. He carefully separates the sayings 
known from other sources of Jesus from 
those which are unique. He lists the sayings 
which blend New Testament and Gnostic 
elements. The author is convinced that the 
Gospel is not a literary unit but has several 
differem traditions. Part one concludes with 
a study of the Lukan material in the Gospel, 
the relationship between the Gospel and the 
Gnostic view of Scripture, and the relation- 
ship between the Gospel and the Oxyrhyn- 
chus sayings of Jesus. 

The theology of the Gospel of Thomas is 
studied through the 114 “sayings of Jesus.” 
Here the author discusses the Gospel’s views 
of Jesus, the world, man, and the kingdom 
of God. Dr. Gartner shows the very negative 
attitude toward the world which this Gospel 
emphasizes. The date and the place of origin 
of this Gospel are discussed in an epilogue. 
There is also included an index of sayings 
in this Gospel. The general index includes 
names, places, and biblical sayings. The 
author succeeds in a very clear and scholarly 
manner to present to the American biblical 
student a very useful book of early 


Christianity. 
W.LL. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MISSION, edited by Gerald H. Anderson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 341 pages. 
$6.50. 

The wisdom and fairness exhibited in 
these twenty-seven essays, on a most vital 
and thorny subject, reflect much credit to 
Professor G. H. Anderson, the editor. The 
climate of our day, for whatever reason, has 
reduced the odium theologicum to a sort of 
salted amiability, but the skill of book- 
binding in bringing opposite views together 
can hardly be expected to heal the ecclesi- 
astical rifts of long standing. 

When one-third of the total missionary 
endeavor does not cooperate with either the 
World Council of Churches or the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, and the Catholic- 
Protestant hiatus is ever with us, it becomes 
embarrassing to promote the existence of 
Christianity as if it possesses a single 
character. 

There is no attempt in this book to gloss 
over the serious differences that confront the 
mission field. Such problems as polygamy 
in Africa, the resurgence of the non- 
Christian religions, the general confusion of 
the modern world, and especially the esti- 
mate of other great religions, must be con- 
fronted honestly. Toward the last-named it 
is recorded that only stalemate, rather than 
agreement, has been reached. 

On the issue of syncretism, Professor 
Hendrik Kraemer has come to be regarded 
as the Athanasius. His collaboration here, 
however, is reduced to a letter of twelve 
paragraphs that reeks of pessimism. He re- 
peats his claim that syncretism is an in- 
sidious and creeping danger, “shaking Chris- 
tianity to its very foundation.” By ard 
large, he continues, missions are being con- 
ducted in “an amateurish way.” (The italics 
are his own!) Dr. Karl Barth, whose con- 
victions on other religions are much the 
same, contributes the exegesis of the Great 
Commission (Matthew 28:16-20). It is, 
incidentally, at odds with most contemporary 
expositions. 

Some readers, including the present re- 
viewer, will find relief in noting that the 
majority of the essayists, equally devoted to 
the enterprise of mission, with equally wide 
experience, are traveling in the wilderness 
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herein 
is 
love 


by REVEL L. HOWE 

the author of “MAN’S NEED 
and GOD’s ACTION” 

“THE CREATIVE YEARS” 


Consistent with the penetrating thinking apparent in his previous books 
Dr. Howe speaks with embarrassing frankness on the tendency of church 
groups and individuals as well, to revolve in a private orbit and neglect 


the prime principle of the church 


that of demonstrating the love of 


Jesus Christ through Christian love in action. He describes true Christian 


love and points out that, through it, 


human beings gain spiritual re- 


sources that enable them to enter into more responsible daily living and 
concern for their fellow men 


4180263 


4180264— (AVAILABLE SEPT. 15) 


Paper, $1.50 
Cloth, $3.00 


Available at your local Bookstore or The Judson Press, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








A CALL TO TEACH 
IS A CALL TO PREPARE! 


TEACHING NURSERY CHILDREN 
by Jessie B. Carlson ... .. Se 


TEACHING KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
by Lois H. Young ........... 75¢ 


TEACHING PRIMARY CHILDREN 
by Florence B. Lee .... 75c 


TEACHING JUNIORS 
by Faye DeBeck Flynt 75¢ 


YOU CAN TEACH 
by James P. Berkeley 


Here is a complete set of pretested 
expert teaching manuals covering 
every need and age group — 
Judson Teaching Manuals. 
TEACHING JUNIOR HIGHS 
by Alice E. Cornell 


TEACHING SENIOR HIGHS 
by Paul T. Losh . 


TEACHING OLDER YOUTH 
by F. Fordham and V. Allessi 


TEACHING ADULTS 
by Alton G. Snyder 


. ec 


Available at your local Bookstore or THE u0SON PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 














INTRODUCING 
Aluminum Framed Chalkboards 


Light Weight 
Orim-Line 
BLACK 

or 
GREEN 
3 SIZES 


ONLY $2.95 to $9.45 





Write to Your Local Bookstore lor Descriptive Folder 
OR THE JUDSON PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Plan Church Activities 
with this handy CALENDAR 
go hw Gt Woy. 
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er 


PER SET OF FOUR—TWELVE MONTHS 





ACTUAL SIZE OF EACH SHEET 17X22 


“OUR CHURCH AT WORK" calen- 
dar for the next four quarters eliminates the 
problem facing every pastor. By using this 
method of pianning,all dates can be correlated, 
saving time in scheduling meeting dates. 

The calendars list all fixed and generally ac- 
cepted dates out of the Christian Church year; 
ample room is provided for local dates 

Many churches have three sets of these remark- 
able calendars—one for the pastor, one for the 
church office, and a third set for the bulletin 
board. Send only $1 per set for as many as 
you wish to order. 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS 
1020. WEST 94TH STREET CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
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—toward the sunrise! 

Meanwhile we would bespeak a place for 
this work in the library of every minister 
and layman whose horizon is “the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” and whose faith in the 
at-one-ment effected “that God may be 
everything to everyone” would include dis- 
ciples who agree to differ. 

W.PLL. 


THE THEOLOGY OF ST. LUKE, by Hans 
Conzelmann. Translated by Goeffrey Bus- 
well. Harper & Brothers. 255 pages. $5.00. 

This book has been widely read on the 
Continent. It is now available to English 
readers through an able translation. Its 
author is professor of the New Testament at 
the University of Zurich. 

There was a time when the Gospels were 
studied primarily for a knowledge of the 
life and teaching of Jesus. In recent years 
they have been examined primarily as 
source material for a knowledge of the faith 
and practice of the early church. Professor 
Conzelmann, in this study of the theology 
of the Gospel of Luke, believes that it was 
written at a crucial time in the history of the 
early church. He believes that the second 
coming of Christ was delayed and that the 
church was forced to come to terms with 
life in this world. As a result, the Gospel 
of Luke was written to give the Christians 
a new understanding of God's plan for this 
world and for the church. 

Dr. Conzelmann divides his study of the 
Gospel of Luke into five parts. Part one dis- 
cusses the geographical elements in the 
writing of the Gospel. Luke's eschatology is 
next studied in detail. God and redemptive 
history is the theme of part three. What the 
author calls “the center of history” con- 
stitutes his analysis of Jesus Christ—his 
titles, his place in history, his teachings, 
and his resurrection. Here Dr. Conzelmann 
points out that if we are to understand 
Luke’s view of Jesus’ relation to the world, 
we must draw the following distinctions: 
(a) His position over the world today, 
seated at the right hand of God; (b) the 
position he took up himse!f during his 
earthly life; (c) his future position as 
judge. Part five discusses the church, the 
message of the church, and man as the 
recipient of salvation. 

The author's study of Luke's theology is 
not dependent on any particular literary 
theories about the Gospel. He follows the 
main insights of form criticism. Without 
doubt this is one of the most important New 
Testament studies to appear during the 


postwar years. 
W.LLL. 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY 
THEOLOGY, by Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper & 
Brothers. 241 pages. $4.50. 

This is the sixteenth book written by the 
Abbott professor of Christian theology at 
Andover Newton Theological School. It is a 
book based upon papers, lectures, and ad- 
dresses given by Dr. Ferre on many subjects. 
The core of these sources is the thinking on 
contemporary theology, philosophy, social 
theory, biblical interpretation, and education. 
It is a book which can be read as a whole or 
by sections. 

There are five main sections. The first 
part deals with the place and power of 
theological language. Here the author dis- 
cusses myth, symbol, the paradox and 
analogy in theological language. He also 
considers the problems associated with lin- 
guistic analysis. The second part surveys the 
theological problems of faith and freedom. 
The author analyzes the general nature of 
faith and freedom. The relationship of God 
to faith is also thoroughly examined. 

Many important questions concerning con- 


temporary theology and the future of the 
Christian faith are the themes of part three. 
The question of whether classical Christianity 
can be defended is asked and answered. A 
very interesting digest and criticism is given 
neo-orthodoxy. His conclusions about 
existentialism are both brilliant and stimu- 
lating. The theological positions of Barth, 
Bultmann, Nygren, Aulen, and Tillich are 
most clearly presented. Dr. Ferre’s criticisms 
are concise and clear. His use of the parable 
of a castle to describe theological positions 
of Christian thought is very thought- 
provoking. 

The last two parts of the book give the 
author's views of the relationship of natural 
theology to the Christian faith, his position 
on biblical hermeneutics, the place of the 
Bible as source of authority, his definition of 
God, the nature and power of Christian ex- 
perience, and the place of theology in Chris- 
tian higher education. 

Readers of Church Management who have 
read any of Professor Ferre’s other books will 
want to see this one, for it forms a summary 
of much of his other writings. Those who 
are looking for a thorough survey of trends 
in contemporary theology will discover this 
book to be the answer. 

W.LL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


PLAIN MR. KNOX, by Elizabeth Whitley. 
John Knox Press. 223 pages. $3.00. 

The great Scottish reformer has a most 
sympathetic biographer in Mrs. Whitley, the 
wife of an Edinburgh minister who recently 
served as pastor of Knox’s home parish of 
St. Giles. Despite the obvious amount of re- 
search into original sources that preceded the 
writing, this is not a book for the scholar, 
but rather for the layman who seeks to know 
more about the personality of the man who 
organized Presbyterian polity and worship. 
Some scholars will quarrel with Mrs. 
Whitley's selection of the dramatic year 1513 
as Knox's birth date, and they may question 
her emphasis in depicting Knox primarily as 
a proponent of equality rather than a 
gloomy and vindictive prophet. Readers may 
become confused by the overabundance of 
proper names which tend to clutter up the 
book. 

However, no one can question the author's 
sincerity or her skill as a storyteller. This is 
a vigorous and fascinating portrait of a Ref- 
ormation figure who has been unduly neg- 
lected by contemporary writers. We are all 
in debt to the author who has renewed our 
interest in this controversial and spectacular 
leader. He was the central figure in the final 
stages of the Reformation in Scotland, and 
this book deserves a wide audience among 
all Protestants. 

L.E.S. 


ADVENTURES IN FAITH, by Marcus 
Bach. T. S. Denison & Co., Inc. 240 pages. 
$3.50. 

The author is connected with the School 
of Religion at the University of lowa and is 
already well known to the reading public 
through more than half a dozen books across 
the last few years, notably Report to Prot- 
estants and They Have Found a Faith. \n 
clear and vivid style in thirty-four chapters, 
the author provides stories about men and 
women “who have found a guiding light 
within their hearts and minds,” as his sub- 
title states. Most of these men and women 
belong to the ranks of the laity and express 
an unusual discipleship, challenging the 
reader to do likewise in the same spirit 
within his own sphere of endeavor. Some 
of them are well known, such as Judge 
Luther W. Youngdahl of Washington, D. C., 
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1962 Conference 
on Church 
Architecture 


This issue carries not alone a 
report on the 1961 Conference on 
Church Architecture sponsored 
jointly by the Church Architec- 
tural Guild of America and the 
National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Church Building 
and Architecture but one of the 
main addresses and pictures of 
award-winning churches. The 
1962 conference will be held in 
the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel on 
March 19, 20, 21, and 22. It will 
bring together leading architects 
in the field and many commercial 
houses that specialize in church 
building services. It offers a rich 
menu to churches, ministers, and 
architects who are looking for- 
ward to new church buildings or 
alterations. Make your plans early. 

For further information address 
your inquiry to 

THE CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURAL GUILD 
OF AMERICA 
1346 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 6, D. C. 











and Craig Sheaffer of Fort Madison, lowa; 
but most of them are not known outside a 
very limited circle. Yet all of them are 
well worth studying because of what they 
have found and expressed in the way of 
faith in the spiritual. Every preacher and 
teacher who reads this book will find graphic 
illustrations for his own sermons and lec- 
tures, and the rest of us will find much to 
help us in our daily living. 

FF. 


HOMILETICS 


THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF NEW 
TESTAMENT PREACHING, by Robert H. 
Mounce. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
168 pages. $3.50. 

This volume deals with the kerygma, or 
the preached gospel. It traces this theme 
through the ancient world, John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus and the Twelve, the early church, 
Peter and Paul; the closing chapter discus- 
sing the essential nature of preaching. This 
is the type of book that is to be read with 
your Bible close at hand. References from 
many scholars are appended, which makes 
this a study book. Preaching is for the pur- 
pose of bringing conviction and repentance. 
Repentance is defined as not so much an 
intellectual “change of mind,” but rather “a 
complete reorientation of the moral disposi- 
tion.” The Kingdom as presented in this 
study is not only the Kingdom of Christ but 
Christ himself. Jesus is the Kingdom. Thus 
repentance is a crucial element in the gospel 
proclamation, and the true goal of all valid 
preaching. The author further states that 
wherever there was vital preaching there was 
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either a “revival or a riot.” Three elements 
are found in the kerygma, or preached 
gospel: (1) The proclamation of the death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, seen as 
the fulfillment of prophecy and involving 
man’s responsibility; (2) the resultant eval- 
uation of Jesus as both Lord and Christ; (3) 
a summons to repent and receive forgiveness 
of sins. These are developed at some length. 

The implication of this study is that in 
today’s modern life we must accept the 
solemn responsibility of proclaiming divine 
deliverance. Its importance is that it in- 
volves the eternal destiny of all mankind 
God's redeeming power must be presented 
through the sermon. It is here that God con- 
fronts man wth a divine compulsion. This 
is a great responsibility, but it is also a 
solemn privilege, for here man is to re- 
spond in faith. “It is the inestimable privi- 


lege of the preacher to prolong in time that 
one great Act which alone gives meaning to 
time.” Today's great need is for men “on fire 
for God” who are in the truest sense the 
heralds of God. 

L.N.L. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFANT BAPTISM IN THE FIRST CEN- 
TURIES, by Joachim Jeremias. Translated by 
David Cairns. The Westminister Press. 111 
pages. $3.50. 

Interest in and materials for the study of 
infant baptism have increased during the 
past few decades. This small volume is 
written by the professor of theology in the 
University of Gottingen. It is in the series 
of books called the “Library of History and 


NEW BOOKS FROM 


Westminster 


ONE GREAT GROUND OF HOPE 


By Henry P. Van Dusen. The inspiring, 150-year story of two great, 
related movements — The Christian World Mission, and the Movement 
for Christian Unity — with a detailed plan to integrate the World Council 


of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 


DIVORCE, 


can modernize their laws. 


$3.95 


THE CHURCH, AND REMARRIAGE 
{ERSON, Jn. Why Calvi 
: e “more mod 
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n and the other Reforma- 
many moderns” concern- 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Epwarp W. BauMAN. The 
tation problems of each book o: 
by a minister and teac her who 
television courses on the Bible. 


background, contents, and interpre- 
f the New Testament are explained 
1as conducted popular college-level 


$3.50 


WORSHIP SERVICES USING THE ARTS 


By Louise H. Curry and Cuesrer M. Werze.. How choric 


speech, drama, music, Paintings, poetry, 
ment can add new depth and beauty to 


and rhythmic move. 
worship. $4.50 


GOD’S PEOPLE IN GOD’S WORLD 


By ARTHUR R. 
Christians can 
and of society, 
of a heavenly kingdom. 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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A glowing anthology 
of the sign of signs 


The cross was a-widely used 
symbol long before Golgotha. 
Here are more than 100 varia- 
tions, drawn by a famous illus- 
trator. A rich treasury for artists, 
architects, church school 
teachers, and everyone interested 
in Christian art and symbolism. 
7” x 10", two colors, hand-let- 
tered text. 


The Cross 
as Symbol 
ano Ornament 


By JOHANNES TROYER 
$4.50, now at your bookstore 
WESTMINSTER 
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Lasting Beauty 
Distinctiveness 


Serviceability 


BETHANY-ANTIOCH 
COMMUNION WARE 


Inspired design, combined with classic 
or modern finishes, gives our commu- 
nion ware a timeless beauty that adds 
lustrous dignity to any worship service. 
We stock a complete selection of com- 
munion ware, from pastor's communion 
kits to ceremonial chalices. Write for 
our illustrated brochure for a complete 
list of this lovely ware and the many 
finishes available. 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179 - St. Lovis 66, Mo. 
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Doctrine,” edited by Professor S. L. Greens- 
lade who is regius professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Oxford. 

Perhaps there is no doctrine debated 
through the ages more sincerely and bitterly 
than the baptism of children in the Christian 
church. Professor Jeremias begins his study 
with the o#kos formula. The author shows 
the similarities between Christian baptism 
and proselyte baptism (that of converts to 
Judaism) and the degree to which Christians 
were influenced by Jewish precedents. Dr. 
Jeremias studies the relevant New Testament 
passages to learn whether baptism of children 
born to parents who were Christians was 
omitted, delayed, or done immediately. 
Delay of baptism in the case of Christian 
children was wholly unknown in the primi- 
tive church. It is not until about 329-330 
that we have certain evidence of a case of 
Christian parents permitting their children 
to grow up unbaptized. There was nothing 
in the early church which showed there were 
two kinds of Christians—the baptized and 
the unbaptized. In short, the practice of 
infant baptism goes directly back to apostolic 
tradition. It is interesting that the author 
interprets Matthew 19:13-15 as a baptismal 
occasion. 

After he has surveyed the origins of bap- 
tism in New Testament times, the author 
reviews the period up and through the third 
century. Here he finds that only two theo- 
logians—Tertullian and Gregory of Nazian- 
zen—advocated the postponement of baptism 
of children. Finally, the Synod of Carthage 
(418) hurled its anathema against anyone 
who “says the newly born infants should 
not be baptized.” 

This is a very scholarly, well-written 
study. It includes the notes of profound 
scholarship for those who seek sources for 
important statements. Yet it is simply written 
and will give the layman an understanding 
of one of the most important sacraments of 
his faith. 

W.LL. 


WORLD CULTURES AND WORLD RE- 
LIGIONS, The Coming Dialogue, by Hend- 
rik Kraemer. The Westminster Press. 386 
Pages. $6.50. 

The chief aim of this erudite work is to 
provide a knowledge of how the present 
meeting between cultures grew and to en- 
able the reader to see how this encounter is 
now taking place. Two guiding ideas dom- 
inate the book; namely, that a symbiosis of 
culture and religion belongs to the essence 
of Asian culture-religion, and that Western 
culture is entering on a new lease of impact. 
Writing from a Christian standpoint, the 
author maintains that the central issue in the 
coming dialogue will be to vindicate the 
personal concept of the living God as mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ. 

Following the introductory chapter, the 
relations of Eastern culture and religions 
with the West are discussed. Special atten- 
tion is given to nineteenth-century develop- 
ments and to Christian missions. The cul- 
tural response of the East to the Western 
invasion is analyzed in chapters which de- 
scribe how this occurred in the Muslim 
world, Hindu India, the Buddhist world, 
China, and Japan. The Western response 
to Eastern cultures also receives treatment. 
The last two chapters are concerned with 
the coming world civilization and the com- 
ing dialogue. 

This author believes that there is now a 
cultural-religious resurgence, and that all re- 
ligions have entered a period of lasting crisis. 
He maintains that in this crisis Christians 
must maintain open minds yet also hold in 
focus true issues and not surrender to false 
notions of tolerance. He feels that there 
is a need of a new interpretation of the ex- 


clusiveness of Christian claims. Denying that 
Christianity is a philosophy, he holds that 
it is aphilosophical because of its dimension 
of depth. It is sentinel faith which chal- 
lenges any principle of autonomy and all 
forms of naturalism, monism, and human- 
ism. It affirms belief in God as Creator, 
Redeemer, and consummator, and incarnated 
in Christ, in contrast to Eastern religions 
and philosophies which emphasize self- 
awakening and the centrality of man. 


LCP. 


GOSPEL AND MYTH IN THE THOUGHT 
OF RUDOLF BULTMANN, by Giovanni 
Miegge. Translated by Bishop Stephen Neill. 
John Knox Press. 152 pages. $4.00. 

Here is a penetrating and well-organized 
study of some of the crucial views of 
Rudolf Bultmann. The general problem of 
this study is stated in the Introduction. It 
is the issue raised by Bultmann’s attempts to 
“demythologize” the gospel and to reinter- 
pret the mythical element existentially as ex- 
pressing man’s understanding of his own 

ing. 

The main body of the work is divided 
into three parts. The first is entitled “Bult- 
mann, Interpreter of the New Testament.” 
This contains an exposition of his views and 
some critical comments by the author 
Among the more incisive of these is the 
charge that Bultmann takes everything away 
from Jesus but reintroduces it through 
sleight-of-hand by attributing it to the com- 
munity of believers. The second section is 
concerned with existentialism and theology. 
For Bultmann, Christian faith and existential 
philosophy have affinities but are not identi- 
cal, since a true understanding of existence 
depends on an encounter with God. Under 
the heading “Myth, Religion, Philosophy,” 
the author elucidates several meanings of 
myth; namely, myth as cosmology, as the 
representation of the divine, as religious 
symbol, and as intuition of the transcendent 

There is a concluding chapter on “Christ 
and His Benefits.” A brief appendix contains 
a discussion of Bultmann and Roman 
Catholic criticism. The author asserts that 
in contrasting the Christ of faith with the 
Jesus of -history Bulemann has reduced the 
latter “almost to the dimension of a pure 
geometrical point.” J.C.P. 


NEVER FORGET TO LIVE, Halford E. 
Luccock. Abingdon Press. 238 pages. $2.00. 

Three hundred sixty-five meditations 
written on fifty-three weekly themes. A 
source of daily inspiration. Each meditation 
does not take over two minutes to read 
Compiled by the usual! skillful hand of 
Mr. Luccock. 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE CHURCH, by John Knox. 
Abingdon Press. 124 pages. $2.00. 

Already known to many students of the 
Bible through more than half a dozen books 
on the New Testament, the author is Bald- 
win professor of sacred literature at Union 
Theological Seminary at New York City. In 
this little volume he warns us all against our 
failure to recognize “the authority of the dis- 
tinctive Christian ethic, especially as a code 
or principle for the ordering and discipling 
of our lives as individuals.” 

He develops his messages through five 
chapters under the following headings: “The 
Ethic and the Problem,” “Ways of Escape,” 
“Approaches to Solution,” “The Ethic and 
the Gospel of Grace,” and “The Ethic and 
the Life of the Spirit.” A few pages at the 
end provide notes and indices for scriptural 
references and names and subjects. 

FF. 
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The crop of devotional books is husky tnis 
season. We do not have space to review each 
individual book. From the titles you can gain 
somewhat the appeal of the individual vol- 
umes. Perhaps you will agree with the ap- 
praisal given by Mrs. Bangham; perhaps 
not 


PRAYERS FOR THE FAMILY. Josephine 
and Christopher Bunch. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 62 pages. $1.50. 


NEVER FORGET TO LOVE. Halford E. 
Luccock. Abingdon Press. 238 pages. $2.00. 


A BOOK OF EVERYDAY PRAYERS. Wil- 
Lam Barclay. Harper & Brothers. 128 pages. 
$2.50. ° 


PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
Carl. A. Glover. Abingdon Press. 176 pages. 
$2.25. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. W. R. Matthews. 
Morehouse-Barlow Co., Inc. 59 pages. 
Paper, 85c. 


A CLOSER WALK WITH GOD. Elmer A. 
Kettner. Concordia Publishing House. 95 
pages. Paper, 7 5c. 


LET US PRAY. Prepared by the Committee 
on Public Worship and Aids to Devotion of 
the General Assembly of The Church of 
Scotland. 95 pages. $2.00. 


INSPIRING DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR WOMEN’S GROUPS. Leila T. Ammer- 
man. W. A. Wilde Co. 62 pages. $1.95. 


LIVELY MAY I WALK. Devotions for the 
Golden Years. Glenn H. Asquith. Abingdon 
Press. 102 pages. $2.00. 


MEETING THE TEST (youth). Walter L. 
Cook. Abingdon Press. 112 pages. $1.75. 


DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS OF JOHANN 
ARNDT. John J. Stoudt, translater. Baker 
Book House. 115 pages. $1.50. 


PRAYERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. Minister’s 
Handbook Series. Baker Book House. 80 
pages. $1.50. 


LIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. Jj. Clyde 
Wheeler. Bethany Press. 124 pages. $1.95. 


THE GREAT DAYS AND SEASONS. Lesley 
Wilder. The Seabury Press. 149 pages. $3.50. 


Bible A B C Coloring Book. 24 pages. Paper 


25 cents. 


Bible Children Coloring Book. 24 pages. 25 
cents. 


The Story of Jesus Coloring Book. 24 pages. 
25 cents. 


New Testament Stories Coloring Book. 24 


pages. 25 cents. 


Around the World Coloring Book. 24 pages. 
25 cents. 


These are published by the Standard Pub- 
lishing Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
last three credit authorship to Ruth Anne 
Hinds. 


If your church is looking for fresh color- 
ing books for the kindergarten, these cer- 
tainly will fill the bill. There is plenty of 
opportunity for the little ones to express 
their color preferences and, at the same time, 
learn about the Bible and the Christian 
faith. 
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BROADMAN FILMS 


point the way to 


Christian Solutions to Personal Problems 
THE WOMAN WHO PLAYED GOD 


A successful young businessman is forced to decide whether to succumb to the 
demands of a domineering mother or to follow the dictates of his own conscience 
and serve God. . Ages 13-up 
SALVAGE JOB 

The dilemma of a 19-year-old “hot rodder," 
lenging approach to reaching delinquents. 
BOY IN THE DARK 

An emotionally disturbed boy plus parents who are so preoccupied with social 
activities that they are unaware of their son's condition equals tragic results. 
Emphasizes parental responsibility. . . . Ages 17-up 
SHADOWS OF DOUBT 

A woman's unwarranted jealousy becomes uncontrollable when she suspects that 
her husband and niece are enamored of one another. Ages |7-up 
ANNIVERSARY 

An indifferent relationship between a man and his wife becomes apparent when 
they are "too busy" to celebrate their anniversary together. Illustrates the need 
for having Christ at the center of family life. 2 Ages |3-up 
PROJECT: BROTHER'S KEEPER 

A travelog of the adventures of six doctors who banded together in a unique, 
45,000-mile tour called “Christianity in Action." Famous newscaster Paul Harvey 
narrates this documentary account. .< Ages |3-up 


16mm - black and white - 28 minutes - Rental - - $9.00 
At your Religious Film Library 
BROADMAN FILMS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


speed, and death make this a chal- 
. oi 4 Ages |3-up 
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Thoughts 
Are 
Things 


by GRAHAM R. HODGES 


Shelters 
And 


Sanctuaries 


by CHARLES RAY GOFF 


Order from your bookstore 


Here are 52 stimulating sermons 
written especially for children. In- 
cluded are simply-told stories of 
great Christian men and women, and 
illustrations of how the Bible verse, 
opening each sermon, is related to 
everyday life. 112 pages. $2.25 


A collection of messages for men 
and women looking for Christian 


hope in today's confused world, and 
for ministers searching for fresh 
ideas. Chapters include: “Are We 
Worth Saving?”, “The Fear of Life.” 

128 pages. $2.25 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 











PULPIT DIGEST 


The professional journal of 
the Protestant ministry 


Sermons for special days and occasions 
by outstanding preachers 


Springboards for Sermons 
E. and Robert E. Luccock 


Share Your Preblems—a _ consultation 
service on the problems of the ministry 


Editorials by Samuel McCrea Cavert 


by Halford 


s « plus other sermons, outlines, 
prayers, and features of professional 
significance. 


Subscriptions accepted from ministers and 
seminary students ONLY. 


ONE YEAR, $6.00—THREE YEARS, $13.00 


PULPIT DIGEST 


Great Neck, New York 











for the CHURCH 


O Alters [)Pews [ Organs 
(0 Church Furniture [) Fabrics 
OO Flags ([ Lighting Fixtures 

(C0 Visual Aids [) Bibles [ Robes 
(C0 Folding Chairs and Tables 

(CD Sterling and Brass Altar Ware 
(0 Stained Glass Windows 

(C0 Books of Remembrance 


(CD Bells, Van Bergen, 
from Holland 


(C0 Bulletin Boards 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


8 MA 





PRIMING THE 
PREACHERS PUMP 


(continued from page 45) 


points: (1) “Here is a courtier who 
came to a carpenter.” The officer was 
no status seeker, and he was helped be- 
cause he swallowed his pride and cared 
not what men would say. (2) “Here is 
a courtier who refused to be discour- 
aged.” Jesus’ first response to the man’s 
plea was a rebuke to sensation-mongers. 
He also wanted to make sure the man 
was in earnest. (3) “Here was a cour- 
tier who had faith.” It must have been 
difficult for the man to turn away and 
go home with nothing but Jesus’ assur- 
ance to comfort him. Faith is a case of 
saying “It must be true,” not “It may 
be true.” (4) “Here was a courtier who 
surrendered.” He and all his household 
believed. That would not be easy at the 
court of Herod. But he faced and ac- 
cepted facts. He had experienced Jesus’ 
power, and he surrendered. 


Parson’s Book(s) 
-of-the-Month 


One of my sermon suggestions in this 
issue relates to “The Wretchedness and 
Greatness of the Church.” The book I 
commend to my brother ministers and 
to any concerned laymen is a kind of 
exposition of the same theme as a Chris- 
tian sociologist does it. The book is 
The Suburban Captivity of the Churches, 
by Gibson Winter. Dr. Winter is a 


faculty member of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. As his careful 
analysis of the present-day church 
proves, he is an authority in the field 
of social relations. In this field he 
earned his Ph.D. at Harvard University. 
Professor Winter knows the church in 
America, and he loves what is good and 
great in what he knows. But asa church- 
man he has a serious concern for her 
health and usefulness. Two out of three 
Americans live in cities. Yet Protestant 
churches have left and are leaving the 
heart of the cities. As our forefathers 
would say, the devil is operating in the 
cities as well as in the suburbs. But in 
the attractive suburbs in which Protes- 
tant as well as other churches flourish, 
there may be the equivalent of what an 
apocalyptic biblical writer called “the 
Babylonian captivity.” Dr. Winter does 
not scold the nice people in nice subur- 
bia; neither does he soothe them. Those 
of us whose churches are still in the 
inner city will find little for our com- 
fort in this calm, careful analysis. Dr. 
Winter believes that just as the metrop- 
olis can be renewed, so the city church 
can be renewed and the suburban church 
with it. Only a living church, Christian 
in a profound, inclusive sense, can meet 
the appalling emptiness which is “the 
pressing issue of modern life.” (page 
75.) Churches, too, know what empti- 
ness means, and not simply in terms of 
empty or sparsely filled pews. What is 
the answer? Reformation in the 
churches, “so that they can begin to 
minister to all parts of the metropolis 
and all phases of contemporary life. 
* * * Only a church... . which has com- 
mitted its whole life and institutional 
forms to a flexible missionary strategy 
can hope to offset these destructive 
forces by the fullness of Christ's pres- 
ence.” The church’s reformation can 
only take place as it rediscovers and ex- 
ercises her ministry and mission. “Ref- 
ormation is mission.” (page 176). This 
is a needed book, marked by anxious 
concern and prophetic spirit. It is an 
analysis and a summons which Christ's 
people in downtown churches and sub- 
urban churches alike must examine and 
to which we must respond with courage, 
hope, and new programs and policy. 
This disturbing and enlightening 
book is published by Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. The price is $3.50. 


Notable Quotes 


The Protestant minister easily be- 
comes the number-one victim of middle- 
class conformity. He feels his exclusion 
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from the producing world and mission- 
ary task principally as an enslavement to 
suburban children and the hypochondria 
which now characterizes the middle 
classes. He becomes a supplement to the 
didy service. His scholarship, preaching, 
teaching, and even devotion are soon 
drained off into the great blob of 
middle-class culture, a culture which 
subordinates the depth and meaning of 
religious life to the middle-class pre- 
occupation with children. The tragedy of 
this present state of most, though not 
all, denominational churches is the fact 
that many middle-class people come to 
church in search of the ultimate mean- 
ing of life; they, too, feel trapped with 
the children and the conformity.—Gib- 
son Winter, The Suburban Captivity of 
the Churches, page 79. 


The Anglican claim that its liturgy is 
incomparable is a silly anachronism. No 
liturgy can be incomparable today unless 
it develops in creative responsiveness 
both to the finest insights of historical, 
liturgical scholarship, and to the rele- 
vant spiritual needs of contemporary 
man who is trembling on the threshold 
of a fundamental transition in the his- 
tory of the world—Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr., The Reform of Liturgical 
Worship, page 114. Oxford University 
Press, 1961. $3.00. 


. our European brethren sometimes 
criticize us for what they call our “ac- 
tivism,” but I glory in it. As Dr. W. E. 
Sangster said, “I once made a journey 
around the world. I never once saw “The 
Atheists’ Home for Orphans, or “The 
Agnostics’ Crippleage, but everywhere 
I went I saw the Christian church caring 
for the destitute and needy.”"—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Dear Mr. Brown, 
pages 157, 158. Harper & Brothers, 
1961. $3.00. 


Jest for the Parson 


At Shadyside Academy in early July, 
Professor Kenneth J. Foreman of Louis- 
ville and I chatted about preaching. He 
is a most effective preacher. One of the 
reasons is that he salts his learning with 
humor. When I gave no adequate an- 
swer to his question “Why should 
preaching be like good coffee?” he 
answered, “It should be warm but not 
scalding, fresh and with some sweetness. 
There should be a little milk in it—of 
human kindness. It should keep people 
awake, and it ought to rest on good 
grounds, but not stay there too long!” 
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Clerical 
Gingersnaps 
Leslie Conrad, Jr,” 


PASTOR, AFTER YOU'VE GONE! 


He called on the sick, and buried the 
dead; 

In prayer he so oft was found with 
bowed head. 

He seldom was down; he never was 
out. 

But now that he’s gone, folks miss 
heart—stout! 


EVERY PARISH HAS ONE 


“Oh, pastor, I'm so full of sin, 

Please, on your rounds, each week 
drop in!” 

Let’s hope this shepherd knows his 
“ewes "— 

She’s out for first-rate gossip news! 


SOME DO, SOME DON’T 


Ushers who know what ushering 1s 

Are on their toes—their wheels do 
whiz. 

Ushers who know what ushering s 
not 

Deserve less job than what they've 
got! 


MIS-PRONOUNCEMENT 
PULPITEERING 


The preacher spoke of “the previunt 
Warshington fuss,” 
“Inaplus, Ind.,” and “a Heeliocoptor 
Bus,” 

Of “prayer fer fergiveness that truly 
tetched yer sol.” 

(I hope he soon consults old Noah 
Webster’s vol.) 


*Richardson, Texas. 


A new book presenting the spiritual 
discipline of focusing the mind and 
heart on a single word of Scripture and 
thus bringing all of life to God. Over 
100 suggestions on practicing this mode 
of prayer. 


50¢ per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


World's most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 








PIPE MAKING 


There can be no short cuts in making 
fine pipes. First, each rank must be 
scaled individually, according to its role 
in that particular organ. Then it must 
be made, using the purest metals, by 
pipe makers apprenticed in the tradi 
tional manner. This is the Casavant way, 
and is one of the reasons for Casavant's 
leadership. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of LimiTés 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 
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andbook 
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* An Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with notes on Books of the Bible, 
their Historical, Geographicol and Chronological Backgrounds, 75 IIlus- 
trative Maps * Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, ilivstrating Bible 
History, 78 Authentic Reproductions. * Related Historical Dota from the 


Annals of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, etc., 


touching the Bible Story. * How 


We Got the Bible. * An Epitome of Church History, Connecting Bible 


Times with Our Own. * Select Bible Verses 
ourth printing of 22nd edition 
paper, bound in water-resistant cloth 
and stained top. 
book of its size 


now printed on fine quality Bible 
with linen-reinforced endpapers 
Contains more Biblical information than any other 





4” x 6%" x 1%", 968 Pages 


ORDER FROM 
Lele) 612082: 


YOUR ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
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22nd EDITION 
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DATEBOOK 
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Valuable from cover to cover. The inside 
front cover contains lists of the special 
church days of the year. The inside back 
cover gives a three year calendar. Between 
the covers are fifty-two big pages for 
listing the engagements week by week. 


Desk size 82 x 10% inches. 


Plastic Binding 
Price $ 1.35 


William H. Leach Associates 
P. O. Box 543 Cleveland 7, Ohio 


CLARK’S “Unitype” 


ESTABL HED 1914 


The name “Unitype” has for almost 50 
years stood for exclusive perfection and 
long faithful service. 


OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARDS 


A selection of 48 models 
for wall, lawn or brick 
enclosures. In beautiful 
bronzed-copper or cok 
Also two designs in alu- 
minum. Lighted or wn- 
lighted. Complete boards 
from $95. and up 

Also copy boords only 
and letters to 5” high 
Fully descripive 24 page 
catalog on request 


MEMORIAL and GIFT PLATES 
BRONZE TABLETS 


Many small sizes of perfectly machine en- 
graved gift and memorial pictes for marking 
various appointments . . . also lorger sizes 
of cast bronze plates and toblets . . . all 
moderately priced. 
Folder B-60 lists prices on 
over 150 sizes sent on request. 


ILLUMINATED 
CROSSES 


Impelling in Reverence 
Beautiful — Inspiring 
for Chancel or Altar 

and Outside Wall 
Hand fabricated of brass 





Ask for Folder C-8 
W. L. CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Unitype” Products 


56 Lafayetie St. New York 13, N. Y. 
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He Learned the Hard way 


We Were Both Wrong 


lan Logan’ 


“MV people have to be bitten by 
the rattlesnake,” we often re- 
peat from the wisdom of Will Rogers, 
I was one of those, I admit—too eager 
when a building program of a small 
church faced me. Could both congrega- 
tion and pastor be wrong, but differ- 
ently? Yes, I learned the hard way. 

In the first place I was wrong in not 
investigating further a statement of the 
pulpit supply committee that there were 
no divisions and the church was a happy 
family. That was the “paradise” I had 
long hungered for, and I accepted. 
Scarcely had I arrived, my goods not yet 
sorted in the too small house hastily 
rented by the church for me, when I 
was presented with an urgent request. 

The church school space was too 
limited. Could we immediately add on 
a room or two? 

Being strong for youth training and 
more homes with young folk, I assented. 
Lack of experience by existing board 
members fouled us up in a “cost plus.” 

At special meetings the board studied 
the matter, gave the green light, secured 
a contractor recommended by a board 
member, and the congregation gave its 
OK. Within two months of my arrival 
we were tearing out an obsolete kitchen 
and adjacent walls and laying new foun- 
dation walls. The contractor permitted 
the men of the church to assist with 
the excavation work, and everyone felt 
we were keeping costs down. 

A hardware merchant in the congre- 
gation offered to supply a new refriger- 
ator and new bathroom equipment free 
of charge, but the plumber who was to 
pipe it all through, being himself a 
member of the church, would not touch 
the job unless he could supply every- 
thing. In the end the plumber won. 
Often as I looked in on the job, morning 
or midafternoon, I saw the crew leisurely 
spending a half-hour over a snack lunch. 
The work finally moved to completion. 

The addition of two classrooms, a new 
kitchen, and inside toilet facilities was 
on a contract basis of $6.500, and the 
board had taken steps to raise this 
amount in the congregation. To our 


*Author uses a pen name. 


schocked surprise, the contract proved 
to be on a “cost plus” basis, and plumb- 
ing and construction together presented 
us with a bill of almost twice the origi- 
nal price, $12,300. I had to conceal my 
feelings. A church board, green at such 
things, had learned too late the evil of 
“cost plus” and was now trying to 
borrow money. 

At the time of my call, the pulpit 
committee explained that the small 
parsonage could be rented to a laborer 
but was inadequate for a minister. They 
offered to make a new parsonage a must 
and would rent something temporarily. 
On that basis I had accepted their call. 
Now it was late October, and I had 
been there four months. The house they 
had rented proved to be only a summer 
residence, without winter protection, and 
we were forced to move again. The next 
house had frozen fixtures and pipes 
repeatedly throughout the winter. By 
spring the owners returned from a 
Mexican vacation, and we had to 
struggle to find another place, at an- 
other increase in rental cost. 

Steps were taken toward a new par- 
sonage. Plans were sought and studied, 
and many sample homes were visited. 
A plan was agreed on by the committee 
and presented to the congregation. That 
was when it happened. A hard core of 
opposition presented itself, headed by 
the plumber’s wife, claiming they had 
a majority with them against any build- 
ing. This forced successive meetings, 
with the few canvassing every possible 
home to build up more opposition. To 
my amazement I learned that this oppo- 
sition had been there, rebelling against 
the pulpit committee, prior to my com- 
ing. 

Even though a contractor had been 
secured, there was still a storm at any 
gathered meeting. A majority vote was 
defeated later as the said “core” blocked 
by telephone calls each bank loan effort. 
The board members found themselves 
helpless, and the minister had to live 
in the third rented house until he found 
the wisdom to resign. The church was 
a two-year church, upsetting each minis- 
ter by the end of two years as a rule, 
and this was just a new direction. 
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But I was wrong in not first investi- 
gating thoroughly to discover the hidden 
division in the congregation, and I was 
also wrong in agreeing to the other 
construction before that of a parsonage. 
The church was no doubt wrong in 
agreeing to a loose contract that ended 
in a paralyzing “cost plus.” The com- 
mittee had secured a contractor for the 
new parsonage on a “final cost price 


basis” which would have saved them 
much if they could have gone ahead. 
Later the Conference required them to 
provide a house for a minister before 
one could be called, and they purchased 
an inadequate, newly constructed house 
and called an unordained man on a 
small stipend. 

Perhaps my story will save 
brother minister. 


some 








Write That 
Henry #. 


hen someone wrongs you, or you 

feel that he has, and you are 
about to explode in anger as a result, 
sit down and write him a letter. Put all 
of your thoughts down on paper. Tell 
him off in no uncertain terms. Give 
him both barrels. Make a list of every- 
thing you dislike about him and put it 
all in black and white. Omit nothing. 
Tell him you will never speak to him 
again or have anything to do with him. 

Then don’t mail the letter. Instead, 
tear it into bits and throw it in the 
wastebasket. It has served its purpose. 
You have let off steam. You have, in the 
vernacular of the day, blown your top. 
You feel better by getting a lot of things 
off your chest. Now have a good laugh 
and proceed to forget about the whole 
incident. This is the Christian thing to 
do. 

It is not good for people to keep their 
emotions completely bottled up. Such 
damming of the emotions has been 
known to culminate in a stroke or heart 
attack. It can bring about ulcers and 
high blood pressure. Continued anxiety, 
anger, and frustration are damaging to 
the human machine. So let off steam 
once in a while, particularly when you 
reach the boiling point. Jotting your 
thoughts down in the form of a letter 
is a good way to get the job done. Such 
a letter should be all-inclusive, omitting 
nothing. But be sure not to mail it. The 
letter belongs in the wastebasket. 

Most people who are angered do not 
follow this sensible procedure. Instead, 
they tell the other party off to his face 
or write a vicious letter and mail it. This 
is where they go too far. An unmailed 
letter does no one a bit of harm. But if 
an offending party receives the epistle, 
all sorts of damage is done. For one 

*Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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Letter Now 


Graham 


thing it keeps things stirred up. It keeps 
the feud going. Forgiveness is the best 
plan. But if one must lower his blood 
pressure and get back on an even keel 
again, writing the mean letter is the 
solution. 

Ordinarily I control my tempet. 


When violently displeased with the 


words and acts of another person, I try 
to simmer down and be reasonable. But 
not always do I succeed in accomplish- 
ing this desirable end. On such occasions 
I write a letter that is about as mean and 
venomous as can be conjectured. Into 
it I put everything that I dislike about 
the other party and even magnify his 
faults to some extent. The letter gives 
the clear-cut impression that the other 
person has only faults and no virtues 
Not a good word do I say about him 
Then I tear up the letter and put the 
affair completely out of mind. 


If the trouble is serious enough, it 
may merit a reasonably frank discussion 
with the other party. Sometimes such 
a talk is mecessary in clearing the at- 
mosphere and restoring amicable rela- 
tions. Much good comes from it. But 
there is always danger of the conversa- 
tion’s getting out of hand, with both 
sides growing red-faced and making 
ugly statements they really do not mean 
However, a letter written in a fit of 
anger but never mailed has no such 
drawbacks. It is much better than angry 
words exchanged between the feuding 
individuals. Harsh words are apt to 
leave scars on hearts—scars that 
never erased. 

So whether you like to write letters 
or not, why not pen a bitter one when 
you are particularly irked at someone? 
But don’t make the mistake of mailing 
it. If you do, all of the beneficial effecis 
will be lost. 


are 
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CUSTOM-LINE 
rb luméncene WAT and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given wall area. Die 
cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 
exact centers ... also adjustable as to 
height without removing from wall. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves 

with staggered 
cast aluminum coat 
hooks 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked 
tiers for general use 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 
with standard fasteners directly 
on wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit easy 
change of heights. 


Cast aluminum coat hooks 
can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 
capacity in small space. 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 
Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes . . . with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


FLOOR LAYOUT SERVICE 


Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space. capacity desired and 
nature of toad. No obligations, of course 


Write for Catalog CL-33 113 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO 


Rt. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, tii. 
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Do Your Bulletin Boards Communicate? 


n door bulletin boards can add other 

dimensions to your program of the 
soul-winning, enlistment, and training 
of people in Christian service. Consider 
these how-to-do-it suggestions. 

All sorts of organizations—schools, 
churches, clubs, stores, libraries, offices, 
factories—depend on bulletin boards 
to spread information and arouse in- 
terest. A great many of these boards, 
however do not deliver. 

For an economical, effective, and 
speedy communication medium, a good 
bulletin board in your church, used 
rightly, can’t be beat! And this goes for 
any size church. 

Churches have used bulletin boards 
for comunication for hundreds of years. 

The principal purpose in having a 
bulletin board in your church is to 
educate and motivate for enlisting, win- 
ning, and training more people for 
Christ. Every effort should be made 
with this purpose in mind or the bul- 
letin board will be a failure. 


Physical Characteristics 


As called for in the recipe for mak- 
ing rabbit stew—first catch a rabbit— 
in order to make a bulletin board com- 
municate, first get a board, but not just 
any kind of board. 

Indoor bulletin boards are made of 
various materials, but the better boards 
are made of a soft material, such as 
cork, Celotex, linoleum, or burlap. Color 
also is important. The background 
should be a pleasing neutral color that 
will not conflict with the color of the 
material placed on it. The size of the 
board will depend upon the wall space, 
but the board should be large enough 
for effective use. A board with hooks 
is preferable to the permanently in- 
stalled board, particularly in assembly 
and class rooms where they frequently 
need to be moved. 

Unless the out-door board is placed 
where people pass by, its effectiveness 
will be lessened. Location is as impor- 
tant as the use made of it. 

The location, in many instances, will 


*Free-lance writer, Nashville, Tennes- 
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Agnes G. Ford” 


determine how, and how often. the 
board will be used. 

In early days notices were placed on 
the church door for the church members 
to read. 

An outdoor bulletin board directs 
passers-by to the house of worship. 

A board in the vestibule, church 
foyer, hallways, or in other frequented 
places in the church affords an oppor- 
tunity to display materials of interest 
to the church as a whole. 

A department board features mater- 
ials directed to the interest of the de- 
partment. 

A classroom board has potentialities 
for teaching and training the specific 
class. 

The board should be located so that 
it will be easily accessible to teacher and 
pupils, yet not distract from the normal 
activities within the room. It should be 
at the eye level of the pupils. 

No longer is a bulletin board simply 
a place to post announcements and in- 
teresting pictures. 

It can be used in a variety of ways 
to help Sunday School teachers improve 
their teaching. 


Who Is Responsible? 


Bulletin boards may be communica- 
tion media, but they do not get that 
way all by themselves. They need intel- 
ligent and careful planning. “By 
whorn?” you ask. 

The responsibility of providing and 
planning the general bulletin boards 
should be placed with a member of the 
church public relations committee or 
with someone specifically appointed for 
the task. 

Put someone in charge. This is the 
best way to make sure that someone is 
keeping an eye on the board. Such per- 
son or persons should be trained in the 
use of a bulletin board. Enlist the help 
of artists and designers when possible. 
Members of the church public relations 
committee should see that materials are 
collected and available for use. Indi- 
vidual workers, however, should be re- 
sponsible for their own displays. 

How does your bulletin board look? 
Another measuring stick to determine 


the success or failure of a bulletin board 
as a comunicator is its appearance. Per- 
haps your church bulletin board could 
be spruced up some with the help of 
a few suggestions. 


Tips to Spruce Up Bulletin Boards 


MAKE ITEMS BRIEF. Your public 
reads standing up. Let notices be brief, 
simple. Follow one theme if possible; 
fill in details elsewhere if you can. And 
hold the number of notices to a mini- 
mum. A board should hold no more 
than a passer-by can read and assimilate 
in two to four minutes at the most, 
thirty seconds preferably. 

Plan a simple arrangement. Follow 
one theme if possible. If you have to 
use more than one theme, divide the 
board into sections according to the 
number and importance of the themes. 

KEEP A NEAT BOARD. Whatever 
type of church you may have, your bul- 
letin board represents it. Always remem- 
ber that people associate your bulletin 
boards with your church. What its 
posted and the way it is posted is a re- 
flection on the church. Notices should 
be accurate and of high quality. 

Bulletin boards must conform to the 
highest standards of good church house- 
keeping and orderliness, so arrange 
your board neatly and atractively. Do 
not crowd the material. Throw away 
blurred carbons and scribbled notes, 
and tack each item down at all tour 
corners—no shirttails flapping in the 
breeze. 

Use only the best-related material. 
Be sure that all writing is neat and 
legible. 

KEEP THE NEWS FRESH. Change 
the board regularly. If the material needs 
to be displayed more than one week, 
redesign the display each week. Noth- 
ing kills a reader's interest faster than 
finding the same old thing on the bul- 
letin board every time he looks at it. 

A board should be changed twice a 
week if possible; at least some new 
material should be added in the middie 
of the week. Nothing should stay on 
a board longer than a week, even if 
it means working up a new notice with 
practically the same information. A 
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A New Funeral Service 
Millard M. Gifford’ 


SERVING A 
CONGREGATION... 


A SERVICE OF COMFORT, TO BE 
USED PRIMARILY FOR PERSONS 
WITHOUT CHURCH 
CONNECTIONS 


e hold this service for three 

reasons. We desire to proclaim 
our faith in a living God, Creator of 
our bodies and Father of our spirits; to 
assert our belief in Jesus Christ, through 
whose resurrection, life and immortality 
came to light; and in company with 
other dear friends, to share our sym- 
pathy and spiritual convictions in your 
sorrow. In the time of grief, only the 
strength of God, the love of Jesus 
Christ, and the affection of friends give 
us courage to endure, and to face the 
world bravely. 

These are our convictions about God. 
From his eternity we come; to his eter- 
nity we go. At death we stand with 
trembling before the great Shepherd, 
yet he leads us beside still waters and 
restores our souls, guiding every step 
through the valley of the shadow. Ex- 
hausted, we turn to him and find him 
to be our refuge and strength, a present 
help always. Beaten by life’s harshness, 
we lean on him and learn that the waters 
of grief cannot overflow us, nor fires 


*Minister, The Williamsbridge Road 
Reformed Church, Bronx, New York. 


of bitter experience consume us, for 
God is the Holy One, our Savior. 

Disappointments, we are told, are his 
appointments. Greet him therefore, be- 
loved, not with cursing, but with bless- 
ing! Find serenity by submitting to his 
all-wise decree. Drink by faith from the 
cup of immortality he holds in his hand. 
Look up in hope—and live! 

These are our convictions about Jesus 
Christ. He is our great elder Brother 
who has walked this human way before 
us. He knows supremely well the sting 
of pain, the pangs of grief, the depths 
of loneliness. Yet he knows about us. 
He is concerned; he cares. He provides 
a home for our loved ones. “In my 
Father's house,” he said, “are many 
dwelling places. If it were not so | 
would have told you.” Because of Christ, 
we go from weakness to strength, from 
humiliation to glory. He changes our 
corruptible bodies for incorruptible, ex- 
changes mortality for immortality, and 
swallows up our death in his life. 

To doubters, death is a wall which 
separates them from gratitude, right 
thinking, just comments, even from the 
sympathy of friends. Fear confuses them, 
self-pity takes over, and the tongue 
strikes out in resentment and anger. 


To believers, the veil is removed be- | 


tween the earth and eternal mystery. 








good suggestion is to type the date of 
posting in the upper-right corner, the 
removal date in the lower left. 

Maybe you remember the famous 
Yank cartoon of World War II in 
which artist George Baker's Sad Sack 
meets a typical army bulletin board. He 
sets out to read everything posted on 
it. For hours he reads. He works through 
layer after layer of orders and rosters 
and notices until he is almost out of 
sight under the accumulated mass of 
paper. Finally he comes to the end. 
There, underneath everything else, is 
one last announcement. It says: 


Notice: All men will fall out at 
4:00 this morning and proceed to 
cross the Delaware. By order of 
General George Washington. De- 
cember 5, 1776. 


This is, to be sure, a slight exagger- 
ation. Very few bulletin boards hold 
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notices that go back as far as 1776! 
they just look as if they do. 


PEP THINGS UP. Splashes of color, | 


photographs, and illustrations make 
your boards look alive. Try, too, a 
variety of size and style in type and 
lettering and, if possible, a variety of 
reproduction methods. Printing, mimeo- 
graphing, handwriting, or typing may 
be used. Be sure that all writing is neat 
and legible. Use variety in color, form, 
placement, lettering, and drawing. Some 
items, such as bright colorful pictures, 
may be posted for no reason except 
to attract attention to the board itself. 
Use color for emphasis. 


SIGN IN PERSON. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for the bulletin memo should 
sign his own name, with his official 
title if circumstances warrant. By the 
same token, avoid addressing a memo in 
an abrupt, impersona! way. As a rule, 
an informal, personal, friendly tone 








Your Church Should 
Reach Out Into 
Your Community, Too 


Many, many pastors have accom- 
plished this responsibility through 
the wonderful, spiritual inspira- 
tion of Carillon Bells by Schul- 
merich®. They ring out and 
“touch”"—with an awareness of 
your church—every man, woman 
and child in your community. 


For here is traditional bell mu- 
sic whose eloquence speaks far 
beyond the range of your voice. 
It summons all to worship. It 
helps to fill your church to capac- 
ity. It enables you to fulfill your 
full responsibility. 


Available now to every 
church, large or small, 
is Schulmerich’s new- 
est development — 
Americana® Bells. 
Adaptable to every 
need, automatic or 
manual, these bells 
need no tower, An 
ideal memorial for 
donors. Write for 
thrilling demonstration, 
without obligation. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
15101 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa, 


Trademark of Bell Instruments 
produced by Schuimerich Corillons, Inc 
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Cihurch Furnishings 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
SILVER # BRASS + HANGINGS 
CUSHIONS + FURNITURE 
ALL CHURCH CRAFTS 


NEW CATALOG NOW READY 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
252-17 Northern Blvd 
{ e Neck 63, I 











Stained 
and 
Decorative 


Glass 


also repair work 


Please send dimensions and 
complete details for our rec- 
ommendations and cost esti- 
mates. We serve coast to coast. 


Member of the Stained Class 
Association of America 


CITY GLASS SPECIALTY, INC. 
Dept. D, 2124 S. Calhoun 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 











@® Manufacturers of 











LETTERS 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Write ws for full details 








Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp. 
General Office and Factory 
© 3638 W. Oakton St., Skokie, mu. © 








“Sketches Submitted Immediately 
for Approval” 
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ads to the appeal of a bulletin board. 

Limit the number of visuals used on 
the board, but maintain a balance as 
to both visualization and content. 


SOMETIMES—A BLANK BOARD. 


| Silence speaks louder than words some- 


times. Leave the bulletin board beauti- 


| fully blank occasionally. Do not use it 
| at all unless you have something to 


communicate. 

Be constantly on the alert for ma- 
terials and ideas that can be used on 
your bulletin board. 


Classify and file all materials that can 
be reused. 

Make slides or photographs of bulle- 
tin boards that are especially effective. 

Do not be afraid to try to adapt and 
improve on bulletin board ideas that 
you see others use. 

Try these hints on for size. Do they 
fit your bulletin board? Perhaps you 
can make your bulletin board a place 
where folks gather to get news and in- 
formation instead of a dusty corner 
where old mimeographs fade away. 








Streamlined Prayers 


D’ly Devot’on’! B’ks 


Mary Dickerson Bangham’ 


he current popularity of daily de- 

votional books has upped the time 
devoted to daily devotion, which is 
good. But how good? 

Those who limit their Bible reading 
to the references given in daily devo- 
tional books escape much that is tire- 
some. If they also read the biblical ref- 
erences in their denominational treat- 
ment of the church school lessons, they 
still escape. Escaping the tedious, they 
miss the joy which comes from adven- 
turing, exploring, excavating, for treas- 
ures hidden in the more obscure pas- 
sages of Scripture! 

The biblical references in daily de- 
votional books are neither hard to un- 
derstand nor time-consuming. In an 
era which welcomes lengthy novels, 
which supplies thousands of daily news- 
paper words, why this religious em- 
phasis on devotions which average 
scarcely three minutes a day? Is it 
thought that three or even five out of 
the day’s wealth of one thousand four 
hundred and forty minutes will lead 
to an astronomical increase of time 
spent in prayer, meditation, and further 
Bible study? That a few mapped-out 
seconds of easy Bible reading will initi- 
ate quests for more difficult passages 
of Holy Writ? Thanks, in part, to 
modern pediatricians, the Letter to the 


| Hebrews makes fascinating reading with 


its choice metaphor about milk and 
solid food. Nowadays, when infants are 
given solid food at so very early an 


‘Wife of a Methodist minister, Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio. 


age, isn’t it strange that we seem to 
discourage solids, spiritually speaking, 
for adults? 

The fault does not lie in the daily 
devotional books, but in their wide 
misuse. To continue with food meta- 
phors, these books furnish ready-mix 
devotions for personal use and for 
countless programs. Frequently, and 
fortunately, their pages urge more Bible 
reading, which may have helped spare 
us such title vulgarities as “God's Split- 
Second,” “Capsulette Daily Devotions,” 
and Jet-Age Bible Short-Cuts”! 

In addition to scriptural references, 
to which some readers seldom refer, de- 
votional books include prayers. ( Jesus’ 
prayer, recorded in The Gospel Accord- 
ing to John, takes up considerably more 
space than the total of several succes- 
sive days in any “d'ly devot'n'l b’k.” 
Jesus, on occasion, we remember read- 
ing, prayed all night long. The prayer 
given by John, if read aloud at even 
a half-way reverent rate, takes a good 
five minutes! 

Of course no prayer, no Scripture 
reading, should be measured by minutes 
or word-count alone! The best loved 
and most frequently quoted verse in the 
entire Bible is short—only twenty-four 
words (RS.V.)—yet worth a lifetime's 
devotion. But among those who love 
and quote this verse (John 3:16) how 
many can tell, right off, who said it? 
Where? When? Why? What came next, 
and what went before? 

The word needed here is “context.” 
What do we get in the way of context 
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when we read a fraction of a poem or 
speech? when we hunt up three Bible 
verses from one book and four from 
another and one and one-half from an- 
other, some from the Old Testament, 
some from the New? Without a whole 
story, without knowing what led up to 
and what developed from an incident, 
have we anything more than back- 
ground music for a daily devotional 
page of contemporary thought or a 
sample case of Bible verses chosen to 
buttress a church school lesson topic? 

Can we even gain so much as a liter- 
ary appreciation of the world’s greatest 
literature through hop-skip-jump read- 
ing? Could an English teacher be found, 
anywhere, who would say that a love for 
ancient Syrian and ancient Greek litera- 
ture could be instilled by the means usu- 
ally used in presenting the Bible? The 
sixty-six books of poetry, fiction, bio- 
graphy, narrative, history, philosophy, 
and law which make up the Book of 
books were, of course, written in an- 
cient languages! 

Dare we Christians claim to have 
greatly helped our generation in the cul- 
tivating of a taste for that which satis- 
fies, which enables us “to mount up 
with wings as eagles”? 

Dare we twentieth-century Christians 
compare ourselves with the first-century 


Christians who knew their biblical 
scrolls so well, context and all, that they 
quoted frequently and abundantly, di- 
rectly and to the point, without even 
stopping to hunt a concordance or the 
right turning spot on an ancient scroll? 

Churches, church schools, religious 
periodicals, and daily devotional books 
are laying a new emphasis on Bible 
reading. Some of this has resulted from 
demands made by laymen. All of it is 
heartening. 

But today’s wilderness of words is 
vast, and there is need for many voices 
to cry out against all that works against 
this Bible-reading emphasis. So let it be 
shouted from housetop and from church 
steeple: Daily devotional books are not 
stand-ins for Thy Holy Bible! The 
prayers they publish are not substitutes 
for the readers’ own praying! Their 
written thoughts cannot meet the hu- 
man need for meditation and should not 
be called “meditation.” (See unabridged 
dictionaries if in doubt.) No matter 
how well-written, no matter how ex- 
ceedingly helpful, daily devotional books 
and booklets are only supplementary 
material, meant as preliminary to per- 
sonal devotion! Daily devotional books 
contain words of value, but it should 
be remembered that they are not the 
Word! 








Condemnation of Church Property 
Arthur L. #. Street’ 


H°’ church property should be valued 
in awarding damages for its con- 
demnation by the state in the construc- 
tion of a freeway was the problem de- 
cided by the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court in the case of Assembly of God 
Church vs. Vallone, 150 Atl. 2d 11. 

In approving an award of $105,450, 
the court was influenced by facts sum- 
marized by it as follows: 

The property in question consisted of 
two adjoining parcels of land. On the 
first parcel there was a two-and-one- 
half-story building which was originally 
built for a residence between 1910 and 
1915. Some time after its construction it 
had been extensively remodeled for use 
as a church and was so used by peti- 
tioner. On the second parcel there was a 
two-story brick-and-cement building 
which had been remodeled and con- 
verted into a rectory, or parsonage. As 
remodeled it consisted of a three-car 
garage and an office on the first floor 
and a five-room apartment on the second 


*Church Management” legal correspon- 
dent, Gulfport, Mississippi. 
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floor. The property also had a paved 
parking area, many well-developed trees 
and flowering shrubbery, an excellent 
lawn, and other improvements. 

In the written appraisal of Charles 
H. Lawton, Jr., which had been pre- 
sented by petitioner, Mr. Lawton stated 
that the highest economic use of the 
property in question was for church and 
parsonage purposes as it was then being 
used; that properties similar to the con- 
demned premises were not available for 
purchase at any price and they just did 
not exist; and that in placing a value on 
said property he had taken into con- 
sideration the economic factors involved, 
the replacement cost of land and build- 
ings, and the use to which the property 
was being put. 

In deciding what in his opinion was 
the fair market value of the property 
condemned, Mr. Lawton estimated the 
cost of replacing the structures with 
comparable materials and facilities at 
$137,520, from which he deducted 30 
percent, or $41,256, as reasonable de- 

(turn to page 65) 
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LAKESIDE 


Stainless Steel 


Cut your dibh and tray handling 
cout with fleribility” like this. 


++ 
* 


Transport dishes to 
point-of-service — re- 
turn used dishes to 
washer. 500-pound ca 
pacity saves trips 


* 
Portable dish or tray 
shelving under 34” 
counters. No re-han- 
dling, less chipping and 
heoaiage 


> 

Tray dispenser at head 
of cafeteria lines. One- 
side workability. No 
custom fixtures 


Medel #707 above with hinged front ond top cover 
offers complete enclosed sanitary protection. Holds 15 
doz. 9” plates plus 6 doz. 5” of 7° plates or 5 doz 
14” x 18” trays. Contact your local food service equip- 
ment supplier or write factory for complete catalog 


Model 23407 hes 
the some capacity 
as the #707 


Medel #405 holds 
15 doz. 9 plotes 
or 3 doz. 14" x 18" 
troys 


Model 405 and 407 
feoture extra stor- 
ege and carrying 
opase on lower 
shelf 


LAKESIDE 
MFG. INC. 


1977 South Allis Street + Milwaukee 7, Wis. ¢ HUmboidt 1.3900 
America’s Cart Headquarters 





Conquering Inner Space 


John Thompson* 


ave you made your reservation for 

that trip to the moon? With the 
successful launching of the Russian as- 
tronauts into orbit, there can be no 
doubt that modern man has graduated 
into the Space Age. Whether this is 
going to mean his salvation or his de- 
struction remains to be seen. Our situ- 
ation in the world today is a rather 
paradoxical one, “in that while trying to 
conquer outcr space, we cannot conquer 
inner space while trying to inhabit 
other worlds we cannot live in harmony 
in our own. While men are courageously 
willing to start on an exploration that 
lies outside their own orbit, we find 
that man cannot conquer himself. While 
all this universe of outer space moves in 
silent unison, we on this tiny speck 
called earth live in noisy discord. 

In the face of this paradoxical situa- 
tion, is there not a need for modern 
man to give priority to the conquering 
of inner space rather than to the squan- 
dering of the resources of this planet in 
seeking to reach other worlds? Had he 
not better discover the springs of life 
which lead him to use the resources of 
earth to feed the hungry bodies and 
spirits of the people of this world? 
And does not this priority become even 
more urgent in the prospect of the pop- 
ulation explosion in the next twenty to 
twenty-five years? As someone has aptly 
put it, “We'd better conquer one world 
at a time.” 


Our Contemplated Trip to the Moon 
Is an Effort to Escape Moral 
Responsibility 


Is not modern man’s attempt to 
conquer Outer space but an attempt to 
escape moral responsibility for the 
planet Earth of which he has made such 
a mess? We are unwilling to face up to 
our responsibilities here. Evidently we 
think that it will be easier to colonize 
the moon than to civilize and Christian- 
ize this planet. Even though we reach 
the moon, we will still have the prob- 
lems of earth, and transporting the hu- 


“Associate professor of homiletics, Div- 
inity School of Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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man race to the moon will not solve 
our problems. There is nothing wrong 
with this planet; in fact, it could be a 
Garden of Eden—the wrongness is with 
man. This same man on the moon or 
other planets would soon only make a 
hell of things. We are looking into outer 
space for our solution when we should 
look into inner space. Whether we are 
on the moon or Mars, we will have this 
same old man to contend with until he 
is transformed within—until we con- 
quer inner space. Is this truth not some- 
thing of what William Shakespeare has 
one of his characters say; “The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

But long before Shakespeare, the 
Master Teacher underlined the impor- 
tance of conquering inner space. As he 
stated according to the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, “It is not what goes into a man 
that defiles a man, but what comes out.” 
* Or, as Luke recorded his teaching, 
“Out of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
A good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart brings forth good things, and 
an evil man out of the evil treasure 
brings forth evil things.”* 

The real battle of life, then, is the 
conquering of inner space. For evil 
man conquering outer space will but 
infect it with his prejudice, selfishness, 
and hatred. 


Inner Space as Mind Power 


For our purpose let us think of inner 
space as being made of brain power and 
heart power. First, let us consider the 
conquering of inner space as related to 
the mind. Modern psychology has not 
improved upon the insight of the Old 
Testament writer, “As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he.”"* We know that 
the mind of man is capable of thinking 
good or evil. As Jesus stated of inner 
space, out of the thought processes 
comes evil, hatred, pride. But also the 
Scripture states that the “fruits of the 


‘Julius Caesar, 1,ii,134. 
“Matthew 15:11 

‘Luke 6:45 

‘Proverbs 23:7 


spirit” are love, kindness, thoughtful- 
ness. Thus it is important that the inner 
space should be conquered, that your 
thoughts may be the thoughts of the 
Erernal—thoughts of love, truth, justice. 

On one occasion Jesus said the great- 
est commandment is “to love God with 
all the heart, mind, and strength.” We 
are to love God with the mind as well 
as the heart. This is something that we 
have not always comprehended. We can- 
not love God with our hearts without 
loving him with our minds. Is not the 
predicament of modern man due to the 
fact that he has not loved God with his 
mind? His mind has not been under 
the control of the love of God, but has 
been dominated by hate and fear as he 
has succeeded in finding bigger and 
better ways in which to destroy his 
enemy until now he wakes up to the ter- 
rible fact that what he has discovered to 
destroy his enemy is like a boomerang 
and will bring about his own suicide. 
The atomic bombs dropped on Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima may prove to be the 
very death of our nation and the peoples 
of the world. I am not saying that this 
scientific achievement, this fission of 
the atom, is wrong, in itself. But when 
such a discovery is the result of hate 
rather than love it threatens man with 
death rather than blessing him with 
life. It is the product of mind that has 
not loved God. 

What we need today, is not a mora- 
torium on thinking, although some 
people might welcome it; what we need 
is more thinking—the right kind of 
thinking. We have had enough of man 
thinking creatively for the destruction 
of his fellow man. Now we need to 
think creatively for his life. The world 
needs brain power today, but it needs 
the power of the mind that is in love 
with God. 


Inner Space as Heart Power 


There is need not only for brain 
power but heart power. Not only do 
we need to think great and penetrating 
thoughts, but our motives must be right, 
prompted by the love of God—a love 
that “seeks not its own.” If the heart 
is right, if that inner space is controlled 
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by the love of God, then we do not | 


need to worry about what a person says 
or does. As Saint Augustine once put 
it, “Love me and treat me as you 
please.” If I love you, if the love of 
God has conquered the inner space of 
my life, you do not need to worry as to 
what I will say to you, for I will only 
speak words of love; or what I will 
say about you, for I will only express 
thoughts of kindness; or what I will 
do to you, for I will treat you only with 


~ | 
love—the love of God, love that seeks | 
not its own but only the good of another. | 


The challenge that confronts us de- 
mands our minds at their best and our 
hearts at their greatest, for the challenge 
today is not only a militant ideology but 


also a performance that cannot be de- | 


nied. Therefore we must love the Lord 


our God with our mind, heart, and | 


strength, and then we will also heed the 
second commandment to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves. When the love of God 
conquers the inner space of our lives, 
then all other spaces of our lives be- 
come a mission field, that we may ex- 
press this love. 

As someone has put it, “Through the 
cunning of his brain, modern man has 
placed his fingers upon the stars. 
Through the emptiness of his heart he 
is preparing to destroy not only the 
fingers but the stars. The supreme task 
of the hour is not to destroy the mind 
which subdued the elements and built 
a mighty technology, but to put that 
mind and its creative power under the 
dominion of the heart whose sovereign 
Lord is over all and whose very name 
is Love.” 

While we are preparing our defense 
in seeking to conquer outer space, let 
us not fail to conquer the ramparts with- 
in our minds and hearts. Our need today 
is not just for pioneers in science or 
medicine or education; there is a need 
for real pioneers of the Spirit to con- 
quer inner space which is a far more 
important frontier than the moon. What 
this world needs today is not just infor- 
mation, statistics, and formulas to con- 
quer outer space; our greatest need is to 
practice the formula for conquering in- 
ner space as stated by the Master, “Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul 
and mind.”® 

The importance of this conquering 
of inner space is accented in the story 
of a father who, one evening, brought 
home to his eight-year-old son a very 
complicated jigsaw puzzle of the world 
He expected this puzzle would entertain 

*Matthew 22:37 

(turn to page 67) 
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Qnepired for Modern Churches 
...iS yours one of them ? 
COMPLETE DESIGNING, DRAFTING AND 
CHANCEL ELEVATIONS IN FULL COLOR 
. WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
+ J WE WELCOME InQuUIRIES! 
E70 Y manuracturine 
COMPANY 
2816 WEST 16th — LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














The DENNING ENVELOPE HOLDER DENNING ha 


or Handbag 
holders also 
available 


(in use since 1908) 


Install these envelope holders as 

a convenience for your church 
members and to facilitate collections. 
Rugged steel construction, beautifully 
finished in light or dark bronze. 


Send for literature and prices 


EMFC COMPANY - R. D. No. 4+ Willoughby, Ohio 


Dealer inquiries invited 


Fill Your Church Expansion Needs! 


Convert any room into banquet or group 

activity rooms. Choose from the com- 

plete Mitchell line of tables . . . rectan- 
gular, square or round . . . also rolling- 
folding units, with or without benches. 


Mitchell's Distinctive Selection of tables 
provides more seating capacity ...more 
leg-room comfort. There's a model suit- 
able for every church function—where 
superior quality and service count. 
WRITE DEPT. 24. 
SET UP OR CLEAR AWAY 
IN MINUTES! 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
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SAMPLES 
RUSH 
COUPON! 


© CLUB, SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, ETC, } SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. 8, 


Wonderful fund-raising idea! Attractive --- of} Please rush FREE samples, details 

24 —_ and 24 envelopes are quickly, a | sold 

~< ~ per box. Generous for your Group. 
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More Impressive 
Christmas Programs 


A complete selec- 

tion of distinctive 

styles and quality 

fabrics. All colors 
and shades. Send today for FREE 
catalog: C-16 (Choir Robes and Acces- 
sories);‘J-16 (Children’s Robes); P-16 
(Pulpit Robes); CF-16 (Confirmation 
Robes); PM-16 (Paraments ) 
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The best, the 
handiest ministers’ 
manual of all! 


SERVICE BOOK 
FOR MINISTERS 
By Joseph E. McCabe 


Emphasis is on complete 
orders of worship for the 
church and civil year. Lots 
of material for weddings, 
funerals, counseling, visit- 
ations. Pocket-size, large 
type. $3.95 
Now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 
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CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 


True craftsmanship 
and quality ma- 
terials are the 
prime requisites for 
furnishings worthy 
of placement in 
the church. 
Pews and narthex 
screen for First 
Presbyterian 
Church, Elkhart, 
Indiana, shown on 
page 18 of this 
issue were fur- 
nished by Mani- 
towoc. 

Consult us for attractive prices on the 

finest furniture appointments for your 

church. 

MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 

70 Years Experience 
Dept. CM, P. O. Box 208 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 











From Cow Pasture 


to City Crossroads 
James M. Johnston’ 


n 1917 the corner of Sherman and 
J Center in Milwaukee meant no more 
than crossroads amid farmland. Oh, yes, 
a small wooden church with a large 
cross stood there, but that was just an- 
other “country church.” 

In May 1961 that “country church” 
dedicated a $600,000 educational unit 
and gymnasium. Years before, it had 
built a large lannon stone edifice, for 
Sherman Park Lutheran Church had 
grown to become one of the largest 
Missouri-Synod Lutheran congregations 
in the city. 

More than one parishioner remem- 
bers the site in its rural setting, its quiet 
| broken only by the occasional sounds of 

livestock and farmers producing for 
| World War I. More than one parish- 
| ioner also remembers how the congrega- 
| tion predicted the population would 

some day burst its boundaries and flood 
the Sherman-Center area, and how it 
purchased three lots, moved the little 
church bodily onto the corner, and 
| awaited the growth. 

Today Sherman and Center is a busy 

north side intersection, with two bus 
| lines crossing and a heavily populated 
| neighborhood. A large high school and 
| many other churches are in the area. 
| The neighborhood is ripe for a $600, 
000 Christian education building. 

Arthur Bach, full-time director of 
Christian education, said about four 
hundred children study in the Sunday 
school under the tutelage of some sixty 
teachers in five departments—begin- 
ners, kindergarten, primary, “uppers” 
(junior, intermediate, and senior), and 
the junior Bible class. 

The church will use the building for 
its expanded catechism class, which in- 
cludes much more than catechism, said 
Bach. 

The youths from grades five through 
eight meet from 4 to 7:30 p.m., eat 
a twenty-five-cent supper, and study 
such subjects as evangelism and mis- 
sions, stewardship, home life in Bible 
times, great hymns and choral reading, 
structure and content of liturgy, choral 





*Religion editor, ‘‘Milwaukee Sentinel,” 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





expression, reformation and the modern 
church, and the Book of Acts, in ad- 
dition to junior and senior catechism. 

Besides Bach, the teachers are the co- 
pastors, V. C. Frank and Valentine 
Mack, and the director of music, Frank- 
lin Stecker. 

From this expanded program it is 
not too large a step to a full-time Chris- 
tian day school. The building has been 
designed to provide for overnight con- 
version to a five-day teaching program 
if the congregation should want ic. 

The upper level of the building 
houses the offices of the two pastors and 
the education office, including Bach's 
office, a workroom, library, and Sunday 
school office, where teachers may pick 
up maps and other materials on Sunday 
morning. 

The unit has three large rooms, two 
on the upper level and one below. 

On the upper level there are three 
30-foot-square classrooms with desks 
suitable for the Wednesday classes. 
These could be easily converted to day 
school classrooms. 

The church's recreation program, in 
cidental to its education program, is 
centered in a 95 x 60 foot gymnasium, 
with a hard northern maple floor 
bonded to a concrete underbase. The 
floor will support plenty of youths on 
roller skates. 

Supported by columns, this gym has 
a high ceiling, perfect for arching high 
shots into the basketball hoop. (A low 
ceiling handicapped Sherman Park's 
players in other seasons, said Bach.) The 
gym has a volleyball court and wiil 
provide seating space for spectators. 

The unit, however, has been designed 
primarily for Christian education, not 
as a social or recreational center. 

Said Bach, “The church's first com- 
mand from Christ is ‘Go and teach.’ 
Athletics and recreation are for our own 
youths, to help the advancement of 
Christian education.” 

The gym will accommodate about 
250 youngsters who want to play basket- 
ball, indoor baseball, badminton, volley- 
ball, etc. Showers and locker rooms for 


(turn to page 65) 
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EDITORIALS 


(continued from page 8) 


deep—hunger—thirst—d iscouragements—trouble 
with fellow workers—hatred of his own race—anx- 
iety for the churches—the thorns of flesh. 


Ill 
The Reward 


The time of my departure has come. I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the race, I have kepi 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
will award to me on that Day, and not only to me 
but also to all who have loved his appearing. 


Conclusion 


“Who are these, clothed in white robes, and whence 
have they come?” 

“These are they who have come out of the great 
tribulation; they have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


RE 


THE PASTOR’S LIFE 


The pastor's life of peace and strife— 

Is made of a mixture of smooth and rough texture; 

Of goodness and badness, of sadness and gladness; 

Of smiling and frown, of curses and crown; 

Of enemy, friend, beginnings and end; 

Life’s summer and winter, departure, reenter; 

Of aggravation and pleasing, grasping, releasing; 

Of singing and sighing, of living and dying; 

Of doubting, believing, giving, receiving; 

Of poverty, money, of cloudy and sunny; 

Of griping and praising, lowering and raising; 

Of laughter and tears, of courage and fears; 

Of stopping and starting; of greeting and parting; 

Of whispers and shouting, of smiling and pouting; 

Of preaching and teaching, that men, heav'n be 
reaching. 


God’s pow’r will imbue you, thru heartache and 


“Hallelujah.” 
So, you are the pastor, through triumph, disaster. 
Perry L. Huffaker 
North Liberty, Indiana 





IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE: 


Christmas Eve in the Berkshires 
by Arthur Shaw 


Advent Candle Ceremony 
by Frank A. Kostyu 


Service of Seven Golden Candles 
by Don A. Mueller 


Christmas Caroling Service 
by Kenneth White 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


e Stained Glass 


the scope of 
our services 


Whether your project is 
simple, elaborate, original, 
replacement, or renovation 
work, you will find the abil- 
ity and true spirit of coop- 
eration at Winterichs. 


Church Lighting 


Custom 


Woodwork 


Decorating 


and Murals 


Each request, regardless of 
size, style, or budget, is 
given the undivided atten- 
tion and prompt execution 
which has become synony- 
mous with Winterich service. 


Detailed special illustrated 
folders sent upon request. 


Marble 


and Mosaics 


e Sculpture 


e Metal Ware 


e Church Seating 


a 
} i 
fl 
| 
U 
“You'd have 


to be told— 
they fold!” 


LSINOYON 


WONDERFOLD 


of 12 

styles Coronet-WONDERFOLD brings com- 

fort with versatility to folding chairs 
full-size comfort in a wide choice 

of distinctive styles, wood finishes and 

upholstry colors 

Only chairs that say, “Come again!” 

are truly economical 


Write Factory for Catalog No. C-60 and name of nearest dealer. 


NORQUIST PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. CM JAMESTOWN, N.Y. (Since 1881) 
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For a Ground-Breaking Service 


The Importance of What We Are Doing 


Scripture: Acts 19:34-41; Hebrews 
11:32—12:2. 


-_ he recent explosion at the Allegheny 

Ballistics Laboratory on the West 
Virginia side of the Potomac River is 
but one of many such explosions in this 
dangreous work. Here nine persons were 
killed and others injured. Smoke was 
visible and shock waves were felt seven 
miles away. 

In our arms laboratories no expense is 
spared, no risk is too great to accomplish 
those feats which are deemed of utmost 
importance. Progress is made through 
the sacrifice of money and life. 

We break ground this morning for a 
building to house a program of Christian 
education. This calls for concern and 
sacrifice on our part. We believe the 
end justifies the sacrifices that will have 
to be made. We, too, would move for- 
ward—convinced of the importance of 
what we are doing. 

Diane Nash, a young Negro girl of 
twenty-two, was a senior in Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville this year when she 
quit to work as coordinating secretary 
of the Nashville nonviolent movement. 
This is the group that led successful 
protests against lunch counter and 
movie theater segregation. Referring to 
the Birmingham trip, Diane said, “All 
the kids knew that death was a real 
possibility on this trip. Each kid who 
went on the bus said he was willing to 
give his life.” (New York Times, May 
23.) Diane has been in jail twice as a 
result of the lunch counter movement. 
She says they have a song that shows 
how they feel. It is from an old 
spiritual: 


Before I be a slave, I be buried 
in my grave 

And go home to my Lord and 
be free. 


The actions of Diane and the free- 
dom riders are based on deep convic- 
tions. Theirs is the modern version of 
the riot at Ephesus. The importance of 


* Minister, Christ Community Methodist 
Church, Canton, Ohio. 
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Oliver Davis, Jr.* 


what they are doing is not in doubrk— 
for them! 

“Therefore, since we are surrounded 
by so great a cloud of witnesses (past 
and present), let us lay aside every 
weight, and sin which clings so closely, 
and let us run with perseverance the 
race that is set before us, looking to 
Jesus the pioneer and perfector of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set be- 
fore him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is seated at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” (Hebrews 
12:1-2.) 

The inner law of the Christian church, 
from its beginning, has been “expan- 
sion through trial.” Our marching orders 
are “Go, teach, witness.” To do this we 
must build. 

We are not a minority; we have great 
numbers to do the job. We are not 
poor; we have the wealth to accomplish 
it. We have no great opposition; there 
is not likely to be a riot. What more do 
we need? We need what the early 
church had; we need what the promo- 
tors of the program on the Potomac 
have; we need what a twenty-two-year- 
old colored girl, seeing her people under 
persecution, has; namely, the conviction 
of the importance of what we are doing. 

The riot at Ephesus, the explosion on 
the Potomac, the burning bus at Birm- 
ingham, and our breaking ground here 
this morning are related events, not 
isolated ones. 


Let us match the pioneering of the 
hour in Ephesus. 

Let us match the power of the pro- 
gram on the Potomac. 

Let us match the courage of the battle 


of Birmingham. 


There is no doubt we are in a race— 
a race with the powers of hate, bigotry, 
tyranny, and oppression. And they can 
win! They will win if we do not match 
them with the conviction, the sacrifice, 
and the movement of our church. 

We are building today, then, to over- 
come the blast of rockets. 

We are building today to overcome 
race hatred with the gospel that all men 


are brothers. 

We are building to oppose lies with 
truth. 

And there is no question at all where 
The Methodist Church stands in this 
matter. We are convinced “God sent 
his Son to save the world,” not just one 
race or nation. 

Our purpose is to make known the 
cross of love at the throbbing, pulsing 
center of our world. Our cause is the 
cause of Christ, to care for the least of 
these my brethren. We stand committed 
to witness for the truth in Christ. We 
will do what we are doing—build, ed- 
ucate, and witness—when we have a 
conviction of the importance of what 
we are doing. 

There is always a wide gulf between 
those who strive and struggle for some 
new idea or truth which sends them into 
battle and those who come in and enjoy 
the results of what others have won. 

We are building, then, not a museum 
to house a tradition; we are building 
a laboratory for researchers in Christian 
witness and education. We are creating 
a tradition! We are building a labora- 
tory in which human relations, true fel- 
lowship, and faith may be tested—a 
laboratory for freedom and cross-bear- 
ing concern as we move against war, 
hate, tyranny, and oppression. 

Halford Luccock tells of a football 
referee who said that one of the players 
in the games he refereed could always 
be found on top of the pile—but never 
on the bottom, because he never made 
any tackles. 

Now this may be a safe way to play 
the game—but it is not witnessing faith. 
The excitement, the true worth of faith, 
is in making contact, being in on some 
tackles and making a few runs. 

What we do when we erect a build- 
ing for the church of Jesus Christ is 
preface to the book of life. The book 
will be written by the church; that is, 
the people of God, who study, pray, 
learn ,and witness for him. 


The sacrifices are now to begin. 


The challenge awaits us all. 
We can accomplish it when we are 
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GENUINE FOAM CUSHION 


NYLON OR VELVET 
UPHOLSTERY 


CUSTOM MADE 
TO ORDER 


$299 FT. 


SEND FOR LARGE SAMPLE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


252-17 Northern Bivd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 











George L. PAYN = 





GOWNS 


Choir | Choir - Pulpit | | Choir - Pulpit | 
PARAMENTS 


o 
STOLES 
e 
ALTAR BRASS 
= 
FONTS 


FLAGS & SUPPLIES 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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Convinced of the importance of 
what 

We are doing for God’s world, his 

People and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CONDEMNATION OF 
CHURCH PROPERTY 
(continued from page 59) 
preciation due to physical and economic 
factors, making the net value of the 
buildings $96,264. On the basis of these 
figures he further reduced his estimate 
of the value of the buildings to $94,000. 
He placed a value of $12,000 on the 


land and stated in his opinion that the | 
fair market value of the property was | 


$106,000 
a 


TO CITY CROSSROADS 
(continued from page 62) 
boys and girls adjoin the gym. 

Beside the gym is a large fellowship 
hall flanked by fifteen cubicles for class- 
rooms. Each cubicle has a teacher's cabi- 
net with storage space for maps, charts, 
and books, and also a blackboard. 

The basement also has rooms for the 
youth organizations and the Scouting 
groups, in addition to a snack room to 
take the burden off the main kitchen. 

A portable stage stands at the front 
of the fellowship hall. At its rear is a 
projection room. 

“This has been a dream of mine for 
years,” confides Bach, who has struggled 
with many a motion picture machine in 
the course of his visual aid programs. 

“With this small room, equipped 
with projection holes, you don’t need 
to cart the machine around, set it up, 
take it down, and pick it up again when 
someone knocks it over.” 

The old gymnasium has been re- 
modeled into a music room, and vesting 
rooms for men and women have been 
made out of rooms in the present 
church, which was built in 1929. 

The entire unit is equipped with a 


public address system. ‘The gym has a | 


special P.A. 


Two windows tell in age-old symbols | 


the purpose of the building. The left 
window depicts the Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier. The burning candle 
stands for Christ, the Light of the world. 
There is a Holy Bible. Fish pictured at 
the bottom represent the faithful. 

The right window bears the motto 
“The Word Alone, Grace Alone, Faith 
Alone.” Beneath the seal are depicted 
the 95 Theses, the books of the New 


Testament that Luther translated, the | 


castle church of Wittenberg, the mes- 


sianic rose, and the Luther coat of arms. 











Inspirational 
yet 
Practical 


Philadelphia 


Church Carpets 


Combine 
Dignity, Comfort 
and Economy 


Philadelphia has a complete 
line of fine carpets developed 
especially to meet the exacting 
standards of churches. Woven 
with 100% wool in the pat- 
terns and colors most in de- 
mand .. . offering the widest 
selection available in church 
carpets. All provide the dense 
pile that resists wear, absorbs 
sound and reduces mainte- 
nance. Larva-Gard processed 
for permanent protection 
against moth and carpet beetle 
damage 


Figured Wiltons « Hard Twists 
Plain and Moresque Velvets 


Write for name and address 
of your nearest dealer 


Philadelphia 
Carpet Company 


Allegheny Ave. & C St. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








CHURCH SEATING 
& 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 


CARRIKER CHURCH 
FURNITURE 60. 


P. O. BOX 520 
MONROE, N. C. 
Catalog on request 














of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 
CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 
We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


Thomas A. PETERSON Company 


Dept. C10 501 East 33rd Street 
Kansas hy | 9, Missouri 
Telephone — JEfferson 1-0268 


Churches, Schools 
or Social Clubs 


Pedestal Folding Table 


¢ Plenty of le 
s “Off-Center"’ leg principle, which . 
adds seating to ends. Lightweight, 
sturdy; folds compactly 
for easy stacking. 


Ve For Chairs, Tables 


The fast, easy, safe way to handle 
folding chairs and tables. Durable 
construction engineered for years of 
efficient service. 


| Folding Choral Risers 
\ Easy folding! Compact storage! 
‘ Designed 


‘\ 


‘ 
\ 

' 

' 

! 


for beauty and strength. J 


‘ 

. Portable Platforms / 

aan and Bandstands - 
Sturdy! Durable! Compact storage! 


Ideal for music and nd rooms. 


There ls A Midwest Product for Your E very Need 
FOLDING PRODUCTS >A‘«s 


CM-310 


Roselle, illinois * LA 99-2000 


room with the } | 


Seri) 


ORGAN OF THE MONTH 


St. James Episcopal Church, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
Rector: Orrin F. Judd. 
Builders of the organ: Austin 
Organs, Inc, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

An existing building. The old- 
style small-tone openings were 
enlarged to give the organ free 
speaking room for better music 
and to be better heard in the 
church. 

The organ is installed in one side 
of the chancel, but its new open 
position here minimizes the tonal 
inhibitions inherent in a side- 


chancel installation. 

The three-manual console is lo- 
cated in the choir stalls immedi- 
ately in front of the organ. 
Value of organ, $59,000. 
Electro-pneumatic action. 

Thick beveled English ivory 
playing keys. 

Exposed pipework is that of 
Great & Pedal organs, arranged 
in functional display. Swell and 
Choir organs are located behind 
these and are under expression. 
Displayed pipes are of zinc and 
of spotted metal, an organ 
builder’s alloy of lead and tin. 











Service for the 
introduction of a New 
Hyumnbook 


Litany of Thanksgiving for the 
Old Hymnbook 
(During this part of the service the old 
hymnbooks are used.) 


MINISTER: O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches. 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lerd. 


MINISTER: For men of wisdom and 
understanding, men of vision and 
poetry, who have given us memorable 
words wherein our hearts may rejoice 
and our minds be lifted up unto thee, 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lord. 
MINISTER: For peal of organ and lilt 


of song, and for consecrated men and 
women who through the ages have 
brought forth melodies that have 
made our hearts rejoice and our souls 
stir within us, 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lord. 
(turn to page 69) 
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MAN’S CHURCH 


(These verses were sent us by a friend. 
We know nothing about the author ex- 
cept that the words which followed his 
name read ‘‘freshman at the University of 
Minnesota.”” We wrote to him at that 
address, but the letter was returned with 
the notation “Not here.’’ We think that 
the young man is observant beyond his 
years.) 


Four hundred people can be seated 
easily, nine to the pew, 

And on Easter Sunday ten can 
squeeze in. 

Two new stops have been added to 
the organ. 

The lounge has new white love 
seats. 

The garbage grinder grinds food at 
the rate of twenty pounds to the 
minute. 

The women are selling vanilla, and 

What will the men’s club, which is 
trying to be organized, sell? 

Mrs. Smith wishes to thank her 
friends for all the cards while she 
was in the hospital. 

The bowling team has lost again. 

Because we didn’t have a building 
there was no communicants’ class 
this year. 

The rummage sale will be on the 
twenty-third; 

Bring your rummage to the church. 

And, oh, yes, 

The youth have no business getting 
up and telling the truth. 

But where is God? 

Oh, he’s hiding, 

Ashamed of his Church. 

Jeffery Clark Bies 


RE 


CONQUERING INNER 
SPACE 


(continued from page 61) 


his son for several evenings, but after 
his son had worked at it for about an 
hour, he came and told his father that 
he had finished the puzzle. His father 
was quite surprised that the boy had 
been able to complete this complicated 
puzzle in such a short time, and said, 
“Well, son, how did you do it? 
I thought it would take you many hours 
to put this puzzle together.” 

The boy proudly replied, “Dad, it was 
easy I discovered that on the other side 
of the puzzle was the figure of a man, 
and so I just put the man together; 
and when the man was together, the 
world came out right, too.” What a 
parable for us: “When man is right, the 
world is right.” 
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May you give yourself to the con- 
quering of inner space, for what hap- 
pens in inner space determines what 
will happen in all other space! 


PRAYER 


Our heavenly Father, Thou who 
are beyond time and space, for Thou 
art the Eternal God, but yet dost 
enter into time and space to minister 
to the needs of Thy children, enter 
into these moments in this place to 
bless us with Thy loving presence. 
In these days as modern man seeks 
to conquer outer space, grant us wis- 
dom that we fail not to conquer the 
ramparts within our minds and 


hearts. In our better moments we 
realize that our need is not just for 
pioneers in science, but there is need 
for real pioneers of the Spirit to 
conquer inner space which is a far 
more important frontier than the 
moon. 


We confess the hates and fears that 
have led us into an ever maddening 
space race. Grant us Thy perfect love 
that casts out all fear, that we may 
not continue to squander the re- 
sources of this planet in reaching for 
the moon when there are so many of 
our neighbors in desperate need. For 
Thy sake and for the sake of these 
for whom we have responsibility, we 
pray. Amen. 








ATTENTION MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Local 


Denominational 


Regional 


W: have appreciated your requests for sample copies of Church Management 
to be distributed to your members. 


Insofar as we have been able, we have complied with these requests even to 
sending the particular copy desired. Sometimes the issue requested has not 
been available so others have been substituted. 


Occasionally we have been embarrased by slow mails so that the copies have not 
reached their destination at the desired date. 


It would be helpful, we think, if we could set up a schedule for the dis- 
tribution of these copies months in advance. 


If you can set a date for the meeting of your association and let us know well in 
advance we shall be glad to send the copies. 


Use coupon below in making the request. 
CUT HERE 


Church Management 


2491 Lee Boulevard 


Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 


We would like to have samples of Church Management to be distributed to our 





association on 
Full name of association — 
Copies to be mailed to ___ 
Address 7 on 


Indicate expected attendance 





If one particular issue is desired indicate here* 





Signed — 


Address and position in association 


*July—Directory issue is not available for sample distribution. 


Return Coupon to 
Church Management 


2491 Lee Boulevard 


Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


THE ROVING ROSTRUM 
vA 
\ 


How many times have you wished 
for an outdoor rostrum which magnifies 
the voice? And how often are you called 
to give an address in a hall or home 
where there is no rostrum for your 
notes? The roving rostrum distributed 
by the Perma-Power Company is one 
which is powered with a battery and 
weighs only thirty pounds. Nort alone 
does it amplify the human voice, but it 
has an outlet for a phonograph, radio, 
or tape recorder. This is a quality prod- 
uct with two speakers which can be 
used as one unit or separately. 


Circle No. 10611 on coupon 


STAINED GLASS COLOR BOOK 


Readers of Church Management will 
recall the “Virgin and Child” picture 
which appeared on the cover of our 
December 1959 issue. For 1960 we had 
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it made into a Christmas card. It was 
the work of Conrad Pickel of the Con- 
rad Pickel Studio, Inc., 21415 West 
Greenfield Avenue, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin. We have just received an announce- 
ment of their stained glass color book 
for 1961-62 and are interested to see 
that this design has been used for a 
stained glass window. The color book 
sells for $1.00. If you want a chart of 
this special design, 284% x 244, add 
55 cents. Made up of window designs, 
this book gives a wonderful opportunity 
to both children and adults to test their 
artistic ability. 


Cirele No. 10612 on coupon. 





If you wish to have more in- 
formation on new products de- 
scribed on this page, please 
circle the corresponding num- 
ber found on the coupon on 
page 69. Don’t forget to fill 
out the space for your name, 


address, and church. 











FUND-RAISING GUIDE BOOK 





SUCCESSFUL FUND-RATSI 


Patterns of Successful Fund-Raising” 
tells how to organize a successful cam- 
paign. The three main divisions of the 
campaign are divided as follows: (1) 
preparatory; (2) operations; (3) pro- 
jective. The steps necessary to make 
each division of the fund-raising cam- 
paign successful are explained in detail. 
It is based on forty-eight years of ex- 
perience, including hundreds of church 
campaigns, and more than $934,000,000 
raised in voluntary private funds from 
coast to Coast. 


Circle No. 10613 on coupon. 








DOSSAL FOR KITTY HAWK 




















Here in the work room of the Lu- 
theran Church Supply Company, Phil- 
adelphia, women are stretching the huge 
dossal prepared for the chancel of the 


| mew aircraft carrier, the Kitty Hawk. 
| The contract for chancel fittings went 
| to the craftsmen of this denominational 


house. The dossal measures thirty feet 
by sixteen feet with a seven foot valance 
and a suspended cross. It is made of 
fiberglas, white on gold, trimmed with 
the shields of the apostles. The hand 
embroidery was done in Muhlenberg’s 
embroidery shop. 
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HYMNBOOK DEDICATION 
(continued from page 66) 


MINISTER: For printers and engravers, 
binders and publishers, through whose 
labors we partake of the inspiration 
of others, 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lord. 


MINISTER: For builders of organs and 
those who create music to make wor- 
ship our delight, 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lord. 


MINISTER: That thou didst endow thy 
children with gifts of music and song; 
for noble themes and glorious voices, 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lord. 


MINISTER: For hearts and minds that 
thrill to praise thee; for moments that 
are precious, when, for an instant, 
thou revealest thyself in the span of 
a tune; for spirits awakened and deep 
calling unto deep; for the sound of 
thy still small voice . . . calling . . . 
calling, 


PEOPLE: We thank thee, O Lord. 


MINISTER: O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works. In wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy 
rictes. Amen. 


HYMN (preferably a hymn which is 
not to be found in the new hymn- 


book) 


ORGAN VOLUNTARY (A¢ this time 
the ushers collect the old hymnbooks 
from the congregation and bring 
them to the center front, remaining 
there during the prayer which 
follows.) 


PRAYER OF GRATEFUL 
MEMORIES: 

We are mindful, O Lord, of the bless- 
ings these books have brought to 
those who through the years have 
sought thee in this house of prayer. 
We thank thee for dead hearts 
quickened, for courage renewed, for 
comfort found, for sin redeemed and 
grace bestowed through thy truth de- 
clared in these hymns. And as, 
through them, we have entered into 
the labors of others, so grant that 
they may have inspired us to set forth 
thy love not only with our lips but in 
our lives, by giving up ourselves to 
thy service all the days of our lives: 
tor thy name's sake. Amen. 

(The ushers now carry the old hymn- 
books to the vestry. The church secre- 
tary, director of music, organist, and 
youth director take seats in the front.) 


Service of Dedication of the 
New Hymnbooks 


MINISTER (to church secretary, 
standing): 
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On behalf of the congregation wor- 
shiping in this place, receive ye this 
book. Through these hymns may there 
come a joyous setting forth of these 
things most surely believed among us, 
and by the united expression of 
prayer and praise within these pages 
may you be enabled more fully and 
thoughtfully to enter into fellowship 
with the Giver of all good, and to 
make straight in the desert of your 
hearts a highway for our God. 


CHURCH SECRETARY: I will so do, 
the Lord being my helper. (He re- 
turns to bis seat.) 





MINISTER (to director of music, 
standing): 
Nothing is so worthy of our singing 
as the glory and majesty of God, his 
wondrous love and redeeming grace. 
On behalf of the choir, receive ye this 
book. Use it well to lead God's people 
more readily and more certainly into 
the presence of him whom they have 
come to worship, and to the ex- 
ercising of those talents with which 
he has endowed you in all fullness and 
joy to the greater glory of his holy 
name. 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


I will so do, 
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the Lord being my helper. (He re- 


turns to his seat.) 


MINISTER (to organist, standing): 
Remembering our souls cannot speak 
in words what they long to utter, re- 
ceive ye this book. Interpret to us 
those things our hearts long to hear 
and our spirits to understand, that 
through both words and music we 
may know God draws nigh unto his 
people. So may the worship of this 
sanctuary become a highway down 
which a loving Father comes to his 
children and a waiting people ascend 
to the throne of grace. 


ORGANIST: I will so do, the Lord 
being my helper. (He returns to his 
seat.) 

MINISTER (to director of youth, 

standing): 
In the name of him who bids all 
children come unto him, receive ye 
this book, that boys and girls and 
young people may be led into the 
fullness of the stature of Christ, man- 
fully to fight for him and to present 
themselves his faithful soldiers unto 
their life's end. 

YOUTH DIRECTOR: I will so do, the 
Lord being my helper. (He returns 
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Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio | 


to his seat.) 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 

Grant, O Lord, that these books may 
be the means whereby our hearts may 
speak forth fuller praise and more 
earnest desire. From their pages, do 
thou bring forth words of comfort 
and of peace to our hearts. Breathe 
into them the fire of thy Holy Spirit, 
that they may become alive in our 
hearts. Amen. 


ORGAN VOLUNTARY (Af this time 
the ushers receive the new books from 
the minister and distribute them to 
the choir and congregation.) 

Used in Rodborough Tabernacle, Stroud, 


Gloucestershire, England. Lawrence Squires, 
pastor. 





OUR BIBLE 


Don’t try so hard to memorize 

Each word that’s in the “Holy 
Book,” 

For when you “cram” you skim the 
to 

While deeper thoughts you overlook. 


Instead try this, when moved by 


hunger, 
Take your time and never hoard. 
Very slowly feed your spirit 
Only what it can absorb. 


Betty Burns Lloyd 
Niagara Falls, New York 


RE 


THE HUE OF HIS EYES 


Now that you have thought about it, 
Would you have Jesus, the be- 
loved, with 
gray eyes? 
hazel-green eyes? 
blue eyes? 
brown eyes? 
or with eyes of deep black? 
Are you not glad that you may 
think them as you would? 


| The gray is for the steady pull along 


earth’s way. 


The hazel-green is for hope, for life 


bordering immortality. 
The blue is for all of heaven’s full 
love, truth in every color. 
The brown is for the golden tones of 
things done, of and as for 
all eternity. 


| The black, alack, is for the moment 


called, perhaps, a passing, 
which is amassing a new 
life’s dawn: 
which ever changeless must 
remain, 
Which is a song, the song in the 
singing. 
Ernest O. Brostrom 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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a pipe organ invariably has good materia! 


Decatur, Illinois 
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items. Send for our free catalog. 
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Nylon Handbags, Candy, Perfume, Greeting Cards and other 
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Faith, Cathedral, Morning, Evening, Wedding, Easter, Patriotic 
Also 3 Organ & Chimes 
Free 
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Hi-Fi 33 1/3 rpm 12” double 


Twenty 
three 


Christmas, Weddings, Hymns 
catalog One free for every 
Stereo $4.98. Postage paid 
CHIMES 
Hollywood 28, California 








Right in our 
Cathedral, Disney, 








FINEST FILMS FOR THE CHURCH 
library 


ham, Nationa! Council of Churches, Moody Institute of Science, 
etc. More then three thousand im all. Ask for free catalog. 


INTER ae AUDIO-VISUALS, INC. 


ready for immediate rental. Films by 


Family Films, Concordia Films, Billy Gra- 


Silas Deane Highway 
Wethersfield 9, Conn. 
Phone jAckson 9-8235 








The Commissioning 
of Ushers” 


Dear Servants in Christ: 

It is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles that when the early church was 
growing and the duties of the twelve 
apostles increased and became diversi- 
fied, they called the people together 
and chose men of good report, full of 
the Spirit of God and wisdom, to assist 
the ministry of preaching and worship. 

In like manner this church, after care- 
ful consideration by the board of 
deacons, has chosen you for the position 
of usher, feeling that it is a position of 
distinction and of genuine service to 
the ministry of worship. 

On behalf of the board of deacons 
and as minister of the church, it is my 
special privilege and joy to commission 
you as ushers in this house of God. 

May you ever keep in mind that 
church ushering is the art of making 
visitors and members feel comfortably 
at home and lending spiritual dignity to 

*Used in the First Congregational 
Church, Escondido, California. Elmer J. 
Windisch, pastor. 
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the whole church service. 

You will have countless opportunities 
to make friends for the church, not only 
by your personal bearing and manner 
but by direct interest in the individuals, 
though this ‘nterest must be shown with 
tact and judgment. 

Even as character is caught and not 
taught, so reverence is caught by the 
worshiper who enters the church from 
the example of decorum and reverence 
shown by you. Your very attitude should 
be such as to promote a quiet atmos- 
phere of reverence and devotion. 

Remember that you are representing 
a friendly church, and that a stranger 
may base his opinion of the church upon 
the welcome you extend, which is not to 
be effusive, but a sincere and smiling 
“good morning,” thus expressing the 
feeling that Christianity is a happy re- 
ligion, and that a happy, poised attitude 
is the ideal one. 

But, above all, may there ever be the 
quality of love for your fellow men, 
since if you look down on others or 
are indifferent towards your fellow crea- 
tures, you are not fit to represent 
Christ's church. May the admonition of 


St. Paul ever be your guide: “Let all that 
ye do be done in love.” 

CHARGE TO THE 
CONGREGATION: 

You, the members and friends of this 
church, have heard the commission to 
your ushers and are hereby encouraged 
to give to them that esteem, encourage- 
ment, and cooperation to which their 
position entitles them. Will you so indi- 
cate your willingness by standing and 
uniting in the spirit of prayer? 

Let us pray: 

Almighty God, who didst send thy 
Son, not to be ministered to, but to 
minister: set apart and consecrate these 
thy servants as ushers of this thy church. 
Endue them with wisdom and under- 
standing, that they may serve reverently 
in the beauty of holiness. Give them the 
spirit of compassion for the human 
needs of reverent worship, and fill them 
with love and tender care for those who 
come to worship in spirit and in truth 
And, Father, give grace unto us all, chat 
working and worshiping together, seek- 
ing to know and do thy will, we may 
greatly advance thy cause in this com- 
munity, to the glory of thy name. Amen. 
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WHERE 
TO. 
NOW? 


It is a tragic fact that more than half of the folks over 
65 do not have means to support themselves. 


It is also a tragic fact that most of the homes caring 
for the aged are not self-supporting either. 


So where does the money come from? 


It can come only from people who have been made 
aware of the problem—and are concerned enough to 
do something about it. 


Making people aware of your fund-raising problems— 
and making them want to do something about it—is 
where the American City Bureau has been helping 
congregations, large and small, since 1913. 


Does your church need money for a building fund, a 
school or hospital or for a home for the aged? Without 
obligation, one of our experienced Field Counsellors 
will be glad to make a study of, and prepare a Plan to 
meet your special problems. Write our office nearest 
you today! 


A M E R I C A N C | T Y B U R E A U Professional Fund-Raising Counsel for Almost _ a-Century 


New York 16, N.Y. 
386 Park Avenue South 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
3520 Prudential Plaza 
1 


Atlanta 9, Ga. 
1375 Peachtree St. Bldg. 


Houston 25, Texas 5 Sacramento 2 Calif 
1202 Prudential Bidg. 451 Parkfair Drive 


Founding Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
Accepetd for listing by the American Hospital Association 
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